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Ecce Propucts PLaAnt FrRoM WATER FRONT, With LIGHTER IN 
FOREGROUND PLACED READY FoR LOADING 
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[SANITARY EGG PRODUCTS PLANT IN SHANGHAI 


| To those who think that China is the last word in lack of 
F sanitation, it may come as a surprise to know that here in 
p Stanghai is now in operation a plant for the manufacture of egg 
f products, in which the principles of factory sanitation are 
B carried to the highest point of application. The factory is that 
pl the Amos Bird Company of Boston and is located in the 
p \angtszepoo district. occupying a site on the Whangpoo which 
esves perfect receiving and shipping facilities. The plant is 
soused ina three story brick structure that has the distinction 
ft having the only basement in Shanghai, the floor at high tide, 
§ being considerably below the water level of the river that flows 
outside its walls. 
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GRAVITY CONVEYOR FROM FACTORY TO LIGHTER 


. 


China is known as a land of cheap raw material, and eggs 
are no exception. It may astonish the American housewife who 
pays fifty cents a dozen in winter (even in summer the price of 
eggs in the memory of the writer has never gone lower than 
fifteen cents a dozen), to know that eggs delivered at the doors 
of this plant are only $9.00 Mexican or $4.50 gold a thousand 
and that in summer the price sometimes goes down as low as 
twelve dozen eggs for one Mexican dollar, approximately fifty 
cents gold. And these are fresh eggs which the grocers in the 
United States would label “ strictly fresh eggs” since in China, 
a land where everything is up-side-down to foreign nations, the 
older an egg is, the more valuable it becomes, and eggs 
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REcEIVING RAW MarertaL, Carriep In BASKETs py CooLles WHILE 
FINISHED Propuct Is Passtnc Down Covsren Cuutse at LeFr 
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GENERAL Vitw oF BREAKING ROOM CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY In CONCRETE 
IAND METAL TO PERMIT THOROUGH STERILIZATION 


guaranteed to be at least one hundred years old are served as 
great delicacies at Chinese banquets while the fresher the egg 
the cheaper it is. 

The eggs are received at the door of the factory in baskets 
containing approximately one thousand eggs and as the factory 
offers better prices for choice eggs, it is securing the highest 
class of egg produced within a circle 
of probably a hundred mile radius. 
The eggs are brought into the ex- 
amining room where the contents of 
the baskets are gone over and all 
cracked or otherwise damage eggs 
are separated. The eggs are then 
candled by Chinese who pass them 
before the candling lamps at the rate 
of five hundred an hour. The candling 
rooms are kept in a temperature not 
exceeding 56 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
range of temperature in the building 
used both for freezing and for drying 
eggs, being from zero to upwards of 
100 degrees Fahrenheit in the freezing 
and drying rooms respectively. 

From the candling room the fresh 
eggs with unbroken shells are taken 
to the breaking room, which, in point 
of sanitary appliances and attention to 
. details of personal hygiene scarcely 

ONE OF THE WORKERS is surpassed by the operating 

, room of a hospital. In fact the 

general effect of the room, aside from its low temperature, is 
that of a well ordered hospital but with ten white capped and 
aproned nurses, where the ordinary hospital would have but one. 
The factory now employs one hundred girls each of whom is 
expected to break and separate from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand eggs a day of twelve hours. Owing to the factory 








Types of MEN WorKERS—1N Backcrounp Sttam CoNDENSER 
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Group oF Girrits BREAKING AND SEPARATING EGcs INTO STERILIZED 
APPARATUS OF NICKEL 


paying higher wages than other similar plants and working oph 
six days a week instead of seven, which is the rule of the cotta 
mills and silk filatures of Shanghai, it can pick and choosej 
its labor so that the type of girl employed in the egg breakin 
room is far above the standard of any other Chinese factory an(_ 
a composite picture of them all probably would come nearer the 
Chinese idea of feminine beauty than 
any other one hundred girls that can 
be found in Shanghai. 


As the workers enter in the 
morning, they are dressed in freshly 
sterilized clothing furnished by the 
factory and after their nails are 
manicured, they are allowed to pro- 
ceed to the work room. 


The breaking room is solid con- 
crete and is sterilized each day as 
carefully as the operating room of a 
hospital. The girls are seated on 
metal stools at low zinc tables. Be- 
fore each one of them is a curjous 
appliance which mechanically separates 
the white of the egg from the yolk. 
The girl takes an egg from the can 
into which they have been counted by 
the candlers, and with the right hand 
cracks it on the bar of the separating 
machine. ‘The breaking is then finish- TuE ForEwomaN 
ed by a dexterous movement of the 
fingers which permit the egg to drop into a shallow cup where 
the yolk is caught and the white allowed to drain off the sides 
Only three eggs are broken before the contents of the cjg 
containing the yolks are inspected as to the odor, since a0 & 
may be musty and yet look all right to the eye. Ii any & 
prove musty they are thrown away and a freshly sterilized ctf 
brought into place. 
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Group oF Workers SHowinc Breaxinc Room Giris 1n WHIT 
UNIForMs LIKE Nursks 
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Live STEAM ROOM FOR STERILIZING CANS USED FOR SHIPPING 
FROZEN Kecs 


—  Atpresent the factory is drying only the yolks and these 
F are collected from the smaller cans of the separator into larger 
Scans after which they are passed through strainers that break 
the volks and thoroughly incorporate them so that the yolks 
S when run off from the strainers, form a thoroughly homo- 
B geneous liquid ready for drying. 
- The drying room is worthy of an extended description as 
= jt embodies all the latest features in the sanitary handling of this 
F food product. In the antechamber, the visitor is struck by the 
F curious apparatus that hangs from the ceiling to within seven 
© feet of the floor. It looks much as though some enormous bees 
Bor wasps had invaded the place and hung their fluted combs 
© from its ceiling. This is the air filter, through whose pores 
Bevery particle of air must pass before it reaches the heaters on its 
e way to the drying machines. From the strainers the air goes to 
= the heating room where it passes over pipes filled with steam 
pat a pressure of forty pounds and is then sent by means of a 
= blower into the drying apparatus. The egg comes out in flakes 
sand allowed to cool to a temperature slightly above the 
& ittezing point. It then goes to the packing room where it is 
> placed in boxes lined with wax paper, which are then stencilled 
= and ready for shipment. 
= From the time that the egg was rapped against the breaking 
@ bar of the separating machine, no hand has touched it and it has 
@ been under strictly sterile conditions so far as human ingenuity 
= cold make them. The one offence for which a worker in the 
® ‘tying or packing rooms will be instantly discharged, is that of 
‘handing any of the products. The egg yolk when placed on 
@ board the steamer for shipment is in a form of dry flakes. 
s These flakes if put in water immediately form yolk of egg. By 
® taking dry whites and yolks in proper proportion, and allowing 
E them to absorb the proper amount of moisture, they can be made 
into an omelet, scrambled eggs and in fact any form of egg dish 
xcept iried and poached eggs, although of course their use is 
= Nore largely among bakers than in the household. 
= %omuch for the hot side of the plant. For the freezing of 
;¢ggs the separation and straining are carried out just as for the 
S Nanufacture of dry yolks, only after the straining the large cans 
p2re taken to the freezing chambers. Here the temperature is 
sept close to zero Fahrenheit and the separate whites and yolks 
ér¢ poured into cans standing on racks that line the walls of the 
e eezing chamber. 
) The cans which contain thirty pounds of egg, either 
e te or yolk, as the case may be, are as sterileas live 
ym at a hundred and twenty degrees centigrade can. make 
them before the eggs are frozen inthem. They are packed two 
rats to the case and are shipped as fast as cold storage facilities 
per ve secured on the steamers. 
s The cold storage rooms are kept at proper temperature by 
PWO Frick compressors, one of forty tons and the other of 
r"enty, only one being operated at a time so’ that the plant 
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SECTION OF REFRIGERATING Rooms SHowinc MerTHop or Stacginc Cans 
For Finninc witH Mixep YoLtKs AND WHITES 


always has a safe margin of-cold storage apparatus in reserve 
for use in case of a break down. These compressors are operat- 
ed by electric motors of the Ailis Chalmers pattern, which take 
current from the Shanghai Municipal plant, a. transformer 
station being located on the premises of the company. The 
steam plant consists of an Erie boiler and with only haif of the 
plant working, forty pounds of steam on the guage is found 
sufficient. A second boiler is kept in reserve, the designer of the 
plant having provided against stoppages from a break down of 
any part of the machinery. The ammonia compressors are 
arranged with an electric device that insures immediate stoppage 
of the motors in case of the breaking of a pipe or any other 
accident. 


Beside the frozen eggs and dried yolks, the company soon 
will begin the manufactures of dried white of egg operating 
under a newly patented device which gives a product as 
thoroughly sterile as does the present drying method for the 
yolk. This device is now being installed and upon its comple- 
tion, the activities of the plant will be considerably augmented. 
The demand for whites, contrary to the current opinion, is 
greater than for yolk, and the large drying plant in the United 
States never have been able to supply the demand for dried white 
of egg or egg albumen as it is called in trade. 

In the United States, the experience has been that each case 
of eggs contains five pounds of shells, eighteen pounds of yolks 
and seventeen pounds of whites. The Chinese egg being from a 
smaller and different variety of chicken, runs about sixty per cent 
of white. In drying the egg, it has been found that two pounds 
of yolk make one pound of the flake while it takes seven pounds 
of whites to make one pound of dry product, so that the whites 
are much more expensive than the yolk. 

The demand for frozen eggs in the United States is 
extremely large and growing rapidly so that Messrs. Keith and 
Company, who have the selling agency for the Shanghai plant as 
well as for other important ones in the United States, had an 
output of six million pounds of frozcn eggs. last year. 


The Amos Bird Company also supplies sugared egg yolk 
and sugared frozen eggs, having a patent on the process and 
product which has been found to be a great advantage over the | 
use of simple frozen eggs. This variety of product is also being 
made at the Shanghai plant. , | Seiten b= 

The Shanghai plant was erected by Mr. L. Nordmeyer, 
refrigeration engineer, and it embodies the latest improvements 
as developed by the. Seymour Packing Company of Topeka, 
Kansas, which is considered the model plant of the United States 
and in addition operates under the various egg product patents. 
owned by the H. J. Keith Company, Boston, which firm was. the 
pioneer -in the drying and freezing of eggs. The_plant- is 
regularly inspected by the United States health officer located in 
Shanghai, both asto its general sanitary features and as to the 
health ‘and cleanliness of the workers. BE RE pet a 
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DEVELOPING AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS IN CHINA 


Railway and Canal Contracts Signed 


American commercial activity has been of little importance 
in China since the early Co-hong days of Canton when some of 
the best sailing vessels were laden with American products bound 
for the China coast, with full return cargoes of silk and tea 
from the Orient for American and European markets. There 
was a time when the coast steamers plying between Japan and 
China numbered among them many under the American flag, but 
for the past twenty-five to thirty years America has been little 
known in China as a trading nation, practically all of her ships, 
those traversing the Pacific, the coast lines as well as river 
steamers, having entirely disappeared. The Standard Oil Com- 
paay alone has kept the American flag flying in China, the vast 
organization which this company has developed carrying it into 
nearly every part of the interior. With the exception of the 
Standard Oil Company there has been little or no American trade 
of a permanent nature. For a while American cotton goods 
found a market in Manchuria but only to be driven out by 
Japanese rate-discrimination, this large field for one of America’s 
greatest products thus also being lost. 

In the many Treaty Ports opened to foreign trade in China 
we find every Power represented in the form of large concessions, 
each placed under the flag of a foreign nation, but in no instance 
do we find the American flag thus flying. ‘This, of course, is a 
matter of gratification to many Americans, it being typical of the 
real American spirit manifested towards China, proving to China 
and the world that territorial aggression is not a policy followed 
by the United States in her endeavor to secure her share of 
foreign trade. One thing that Americans rightly pride themselves 
upon is the magnanimous manner in which she has undertaken 
the modernizing of Young China through her educational institu- 
tions scattered throughout the Provinces. Ninety percent of the 
young men educated abroad, other than those educated in Japan, 
have studied in the colleges and universities of the United States. 
In the various philanthropic institutions, such as hospitals and 
orphan asylums, the United States has also, through her mission- 
aries, taken the lead, and to-day there are to be found few of 
the largest citics of China that do not have American doctors in 
charge of hospitals largely supported by American money. 

The birth of the Chinese Republic is largely the direct result 
of American education. The recent awakening of the Chinese 
to a realization of their position has been attributable solely to 
the work of the American missionary, and to-day China cannot 
place her hand upon a single instance in which either the Govern- 
ment of the United States or her people have taken advantage of 
her weakness, while there are hundreds of occasions upon which 
her cause has been championed by the American public in a 
struggle to secure for China fair play from other nations. 


The history of Great Britain in China has been second only 
to the United States in consideration of the men and money 
directly spent upon China in the development of education. In 
commerce Great Britain has kept the lead until very recently, the 
European war temporarily suspending her Far Eastern trade. 
The United States has, because of the vast territory undeveloped 
within her own borders, given but slight attention to the expan- 
sion of trade in China. It is also true that until very recently 
America has been a borrowing nation, and within the last few 
years only has she been able to find a surplus of capital for 
foreign investment. 

The object of America to-day is to invest capital upon purely 
commercial principles in those countries that will afford the 
investment adequate protection. Of recent years the South 
American fields have been exploited to some extent by New York 
financiers and that the United States is now seriously considering 


China as a great field for commercial and industrial development 
through the aid of American money, is self evident. With the 
formation of the American International Corporation and its 
allied companies for foreign trade we find this organization | 
undertaking work upon a large scale in China. ‘This organization 
is thoroughly commercial, and is in no way political. For this | 
reason, if for no other, we feel certain that the Chinese peopk ] 
will welcome American capital in the development of her vast 
resources ; and other nations interested in China will undoubtedly. 
feel towards American capital as China does, for in the greater | 
development of China upon modern lines will come greater 
opportunities for foreign trade of all nations. 

Fhe American International Corporation on April 19, 1916, 
signed an agreement with the Government of China for the | 
dredging of the Grand Canal, including the reclamation of larg 
tracts of land which will produce the very best results in the way 
of farming. This work was initiated by the Red Cross Society 
of the United States and was taken up by the American Intern | 
tional Corporation not only from the standpoint of a purely 
business transaction, but also as a scheme which is humanitarian J 
and will prove of the greatest benefit to a population of mor 
than ten million people that live upon either side of this grea 
water way between the Yellow River and the Yangtse. \The | 
American pcople have contributed during the last decadé some. | 
thing over five million dollars gold to relief work in the famine 
districts along this waterway, and it is significant to note that the 
present estimate for the conservation of this Cana! is approxim- 
ately the amount already spent by the Americans in relieving the 
distress which has been the result of negligence upon the part 
of the Chinese Government in taking care of the Grand Canal. — 

On May 17, 1916, the firm of Siems & Carey signed | 
a contract with the Chinese Government for the building of 
railways in China, and on September 29 the detailed agree 
ment in regard to the working out of the original agree 
ment was decided upon. Siems & Carey will have entit | 
charge of the construction of the railways to be built under 
this contract and the American International Corporation has 


undertaken the flotation of the bonds for the Chinese Govert- | 


ment in this work. In the Grand Canal scheme Siems & Care} 
will also have charge of the work. The railways contemplate 
by the agreement are as follow, though it is provided that i 
they are not feasible equal mileage shall be allotted elsehere | 
China. 
1.—From Fengcheng in Shansi Province to Ningsia 0 
Kansu Province. | a 
2.—From Ningsia in Kansu Province to Lanchowfu 1 
Kansu Province. | 
3-—From Hangchow in Chekiang Province to Wenchow 1 
Chekiang Province. ) 
4.—From Hengchowfu in Hunan Province to Nanning " 
Kwangsi Province. 
5.—From Lu Hwei in Kwangtung Province to Chungchov 
in Kwangtung Province. : 
These lines are to be built upon a percentage basis “ 
initiated by Pauling and Company in their Shasi-Shingyi!t 
railway agreement. 
The Chief Engineer appointed for the proposed lines 1s Mr. 
George C. Kyle, who is recognized as one of the first enginet?) 
in the United States, having also had foreign experience. 
will be several other prominent American engineers associalc® 
with Mr. Kyle in his work. The construction will be undertake! | 
by the very best men to be found among construction enginet® 
in Ametica. Mr. E. J. Purcell, who is considered in both Cami# 
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and the United States as among the very first of construction 


_ Superintendents, is already inChina. ‘The Siems-Carey Railway 


and Canal Company will make every effort to employ the very 


_ pest of Chinese engineers, and a special effort will be made to 


= {a 


use as many Chinese as can be found competent for such work. 
Mr. William F. Carey, one of the partners in the firm of 
Siems and Carey of St. Paul, Minnesota, is the President of the 
Siems-Carey Railway and Canal Company, and is known as one 
of the three leading railway contractors in the United States. 


- Heis a man of slightly under forty, who has had the very highest 
training to be had in his line of work and just recently had a 
_ great portion of the Grand Trunk Pacific of Canada to construct. 


Carey Railway and Canal Company is Mr. F. C. Hitchcock, who. 


The Vice-President and General-Manager of the Siems- 


' recently resigned his position as Vice-President and General- 
| Manager of the great New York firm of contractors, MacArthur 
| Bros. Company, to take up his position in China with the new 
p firm. 


In Messrs. Carey and Hitchcock, China can boast of having 


| two of the greatest contractors in the world to-day in charge of 
+ the construction of railways to be built under the contract re- 
cently concluded between the Chinese Government and Siems 
- and Carey. 


. Canal Company is Mr. Willard D. Straight, who is well known 


One of the Vice-Presidents of the Siems-Carey Railway and 


, Dee 
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The efforts of certain Japanese financiers to secure the lead 


_ mines at Shuikoushan, in the Province of Hunan, as security for 
» a loan to the Chinese Government of some five million dollars 
> tas evoked quite an amount of interest among foreigners, and 
- raised not a little stir among Chinese, particularly those of the 
j Province concerned. The result of agitation against pledging 
| the mine as security is that the Peking Government has found 
— other security for the loan. 


While many Chinese recognise that there must be foreign 


| participation in mining in China before proper development can 
| be expected they do not wish to see the participation come about 
. saresult of an agreement for a loan for purely administrative 


} purposes. Bona fide investment in mining enterprises in 
| ee with the laws governing mining in China is welcomed, 
; and if the 


laws are not acceptable to foreign investors sensible 


| Chinese agree that they should be amended until they are. 


Strong opposition of a successful nature consequently arose 


_ lothe government proposal to pledge the Shuikoushan mine as a 


_ lothe Yangtse river. 


-‘lavigable throughout 





' loan security; and until that opposition manifested itself few 


people had ever heard of the mine. An article contributed by 


| Mr. H. Y. Liang to the “ Mining and Scientific Press” gives the 
_ tollowing facts which may prove of interest: 


_ The Shuikoushan mining district is in the Changlin prefec- 
lure of the province of Hunan, about 46 miles south from 
Hungchoufu, on the south or left bank of the Hsiang river, at 
aaltitude of 1,600 ft. above ‘sea-level. The Hsiang river is 
ghout the year, either by steamers of shallow 
‘rat, or by native junks, to lake Tungting, which has an outlet 
There is a narrow-gauge railroad con- 


—‘Mecting the mine with the river-bank. When the Canton- 


Hankow railway is completed this mine will have direct railway 
Connection with both those cities. 

fs The Shuikoushan mine has been worked continuously for 
ae 200 years by the primitive methods practised by. the 
“stives of the district. On account of the crude methods and 


_ “{uipment employed, the mines were never worked to any great 


depth, and until recently there has been no extensive development. 


7 ee the governor of the province, Cheng Pao-chung, 
the bs ° the richness of this deposit and appointed Mr. Liau as 
“irst director of the mine. At the same time Government 
— were set aside for developing the mine. Mr. Liau being 

ya scholar, was not able to make a success at mining because 
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in China and is now considered one of the leading young finan- 
ciers in the United States. Mr. Straight’s continued interest in 
China has had a great deal to do with the splendid start made by 
the American International Corporation here. 

In building these railways the Chinese and Americans feel 
that they have the good-will of all other nations in that new 
railways will be the means of affording greater facilities for the 
marketing of European products as well as ihe building up of a 
greater export trade. It is significant to note that the entire 
export and import trade of China for the year 1915 did not 
exceed the total of manufactured products exported by the city 
of Milwaukee in the year 1914. The building up of trade in 
China is largely dependent upon the development of communica- 
tion, and China can well afford to have a railway system of no 
less than two hundred thousand miles. In the United States 
to-day there is approximately three hundred thousand miles of 
railway, with a population of one hundred million. | 

In the development of Chinese mines there will also be found 
a greater necessity for rail communication, and there is hardly 
any form of trade and industry that will not profit by the building 
of railroads. 

The railway project will embrace something over 2500 miles 
of railway in China at a cost of approximately $120,000,000 gold 
and it is estimated that a period cf from five to six years will be 
consumed in carrying out this construction if work can be 
continuously carried on. 


THE SHUIKOUSHAN LEAD MINE IN HUNAN. 


of his lack of mining knowledge and experience. It was found 
necessary to employ local miners who had some practical 
experience. They sank another shaft at a place called Hsichiu- 
chang, and fortunately succeeded in striking the orebody at a 
depth of about 300 ft. As the shaft increased in depth, con- 
siderable difficulty was found in hoisting ore to the surface. In 
1905 T. P. Sha was appointed mining engineer, and sank an 
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inclined shaft on the south side of Hsichiuchang. He also built 
a hoisting-plant and a pumping-station. The maximum capacity 
of this hoisting-plant is 200 tons per day. A sorting-house, an 
ore-dressing plant, and a narrow-gauge railway were soon built. 
At present a second vertical shaft and a new ore-dressing plant 
are under construction. ‘The new plant will be completed within 
two years, and the total output of the mine will then be doubled. 

The mine is at 26°40 north latitude and 112°40 east 
longitude. The climate is mild, the maximum temperature in 
summer being 104°F. and. the minimum during winter 40°F. 
Under these conditions work can be carried on almost through- 
out the year. 

GeoLtocy- Therocks of the Shuikoushan district are granite 
and limestone, the ore occurring near the contact. The granite 
is much altered by weathering. The rocks have been so 
metamorphosed by the mineralizing agencies which produced the 
ore deposits that but few of their original characteristics are 
distinguishable. 

The granite is traversed by joints and shear-planes, which 
are easily seen in fresh exposures, and which form characteristic 
fissure-systems. ‘The orebody is deposited as a linked vein 
parallel with the joints. The ore has been extracted for a length 
of about 1,000 ft. along the strike from the southeast to north- 
west dipping to the northeast 80°. The characteristic fossils 
found are trilobites, corals, starfish, graptolites, etc. The 
geological horizons are Silurian and Devonian. 

The ore is a mixture of galena, zinc-blende, and pyrite, and 
the gangue minerals are calcite, granite, with some dolomite. As 
it comes from the shaft the ore has the following average 
analysis: 


Lead, Zinc, Silver, 
Shaft. To % Oz. 
Nos £ cstwseawenen camera mawresawa REGO 29.40 21.2 
MO: 2 sanedeenwx Hitwise FOUO 29.40 18.0 
NG. @ geyineeseseersseescemeneven 23.40 23.70 18.0 
DEVELOPMENT. There are now two shafts in operation: 


one, called Hsichiuchang, is only worked by native methods and 
is about 600 ft. deep: the other is an inclined shaft with a slope- 
length of about 800 ft., atan angle of 51°. It just reaches the 
third level. The size of this shaft inside the framing is 9 by 
10% ft., and the head-frame is built of 10-in. pine timber. A 
50-hp. hoisting-engine has been erected at the mouth of the shaft 
and there is a vertical winze from the third to the fourth level 
with a 15-hp. hoisting-engine installed underground. The depth 
of the winze is about 150 ft. The length of the drifts in the 
present workings varies from 600 to goo ft. and the ore developed 
amounts to about 200,000 tons. The width of the orebody is 45 
to 60 ft. Another vertical shaft has been started to the west, 
and has reached a depth of 100 ft. This will be continued until 
the orebody is reached at a depth of G00 ft. The size of this 
shaft is 9 by 15 ft. and it is divided into three compartments. 
The head-frame is made of Io by 12-in. Oregon pine. 

In developing the mine practically no timbering was required 
in the drifts and cross-cuts. In the orebodies, after putting in 
stulls over the drifts and placing chutes at proper intervals, 
stoping was continued without timbering, only enough ore being 
drawn to allow room for stoping operations. Therefore in the 
most productive part of the mine there is at all times a large 
tonnage of broken ore in the stopes. Square sets are used only 
where it is necessary, the excavations being filled with waste as 
the stoping progresses. ‘The stoping method used is practically 
a combination of under-hand stoping and filling. As the depth 
of the mine increases,a large amount of water has to be handled. 
There are three pumping-stations underground and ten pumps 
have so far been installed. Power is furnished by six boilers 
having a capacity of 600 hp., which furnish steam for hoisting- 
plant, compressed-air plant, pumps, and electric-lighting equip- 
ment. Rock-drills as well as hand-drills are used. Oil lamps 
are used instead of electric lights in some parts of the workings. 
Ventilation underground is entirely by natural draught. 

Miuzinc. The ore from the mine is separated by two 
methods: by hand, and in the ore-dressing plant. The hand- 
method is the native way of working, it isas follows: First the 
lumps of galena and zinc-blende are separated by workmen and 
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Jics in CONCENTRATION PLANT 


broken by hammers. ‘Then the smaller particles of galena, zinc- 
blende, and pyrite are separated by panning. This is done in 
round wooden barrels with bamboo sieves. The barrel is filled 
with water and the sieve, placed therein, is filled with ore, which 
is worked by two hands with a circular motion. The particles 
of galena and zinc-blende are thus separated quite thoroughly 
and the result attained by this process is nearly the same as with 
the ore-dressing plant. However, the hand-process Is very slow, 
so an ore-dressing plant had to be built in order to take care of 
the increasing output of the mine. The treatment is as follows. 
The ore from the mine is screened in a trommel with 2-in. 
holes, the over-size is crushed and the combined under-size and 
crushed over-size then passes over a picking belt, on which 
coarse clean ore and waste are picked out. The ore then passes 
to trommels which grade it into sizes that go to their correspond- 
ing jigs. The jig tailing goes to waste, but the middling is 
re-crushed by rolls screened, and sent to the fine jigs. The 
tailing of these goes to waste, the middling is sent over Wilfley 
tables, which make concentrate and a tailing which goes to waste. 
No attempt has yet been made to recover lead and zinc lost in 
the coarse tailing. 

As has been stated already, the final products obtained by 
hand-concentration and the ore-dressing plant are much -alike. 
Their average analysis is shown in the table below. 


Lead, Zinc, Silver, 

N o 07. 

Coarse lead ore: (1) saceusscsdenas. 73.3 4.7 29.8 
(3) ss ceweseseseee: 68,3 11.4 22.5 

COOme 266 O Giunmmmuaess Bis 53-4 3.8 
Pinte \ad Gres dndyhackesvisawee FER 6.6 24.4 
BING ZINC OF siecyenseaSsecisases 4,7 36.2 3.8 

These five products are made by the native method. 

Lead, Zinc, Silver, 

% IN OZ, 

Pie 16d GiRi rien inekeeseeen 9S3 7.7 29.5 
FINE ZINC Of Cs ascecerastcracesistes IOed 30.5 5.1 


ORGANIZATION. The officers of the mine are organized into 
two distinct departments and each department has its ow? 
building. One department goes by the name of the Head Office 
and the other is called the General Mining Office. The Head 
Office is divided into three departments: transportatiot, 
supplies, and miscellaneous. The General Mining Office 1 
divided into five departments, including prospecting, mining, 
ore-dressing, assaying, surveying, and machinery. Each depart- 
ment has its own staff of officials with its own head in charge. 

Propuction. It is not worth while to attempt to estimate 
the output in the early days of the mine, but since 1905, when 
the hoisting-engine was erected, records have been kept and the 
output is given in the table below. As the rock-drills are just 
now coming into use a great increase in the output may be 
expected in the next few years. 


a 





THE MAcHINE SHopP 


Galenas Zinc-blende. Sulphur. 








Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1990 .csccwecvevencecsevces 503 678 105 
HOt cxca5 RRO RRR AS < 807 1,832 155 
[WB isicwsewescrevescssces 1,882 1,888 200 
1809 caccdeaceaseevicvevcce 3,036 4,571 104 
[000 -+ 00s cvevensncctcncese 2995 *  SSo2 205 
1901 oxecieneas fe Gs aval weawe 2,260 4,806 216 
[G02 seeve er eccecenereneeee 3,627 5,721 252 
100 3,090 59307 85 
GE case aexens Sé0stsespece 2,942 59558 «58 
WOU sis eeeeseeeeecnee BEG 5,187 | 59 
QU MsaeeeNeeelincecsesese 1,9G2 6,662 47 
1007 secsesccecccsecseces >» 1,973 10,011 34 
ING Atesinvesevesoenscrenss 2OTO 8,134 39 
0) «sits veevesverterssess 3,088 8,483 83 
JID sees eeeecrescscecesees 3,553 75797 44 
QI] -cssisvvcsevcesssecssss 4098 9,798 97 
IQ12 sseerceccecccceceesess 2,987 9,444 "339 
WZ ssnetiowresedcseseseone 2764 10,319 182 
[GEA wena camalewana tie. Teer 22,875 None 
Total. «.cvievevcscncese 53,1604 134,875 2,304 


LAuor. The total number of workmen is about 5,000, most 
of whom are from the surrounding district. The scale of pay 
varies greatly, the highest being for underground work. The 
lollowing table gives the rates of pay: 


7 Rate per day. Rate per day. 
Drillers......+++++++++++P0.24 Bricklayers, No. 3 grade.Po.16 
Pump attendants ...... 0.14 Painters .........+.+s. 0.16 
Common laborers ....-. 0.14 Machinists, No. 1 grade.. 1.50 


Carpenters, No. 1 grade... 0.24 r 5 ays 1.20 

bhi 9 2 jo 0.20 ae 9) 3 9” 0.90 
oy a 3 « 016 3 5 2 Se 0.60 
bamboo workers....-.++- 0.16 ki a. Se. e QO. 30 
Laborers teseeeeeeeeeee O.12 Ore-dressers, No.1 grade 0.18 
bricklayers, No. I grade. 0.20 ,, s. 5 2 ae: . OKO 

‘ 9 2 oy O15 5, *) a a O.14 


The underground laborers work 8 hours per day, surface 
laborers work 10 hours per day. 

TRANSPORTATION. From the mine the ore was transported 
formerly to Sungpe (the bank of the Hsiang river) a distance of 
about 424 miles by coolies at a cost of Pi per ton. In 1912 a 
single-track narrow-gauge railway was built, reducing the distance 
10 lior 3% miles. The train makes 10 trips per day and has 
‘ntirely displaced the coolies with all the attendant trouble. The 
distance by water from Sungpe to Changsha is about 200 miles, 
‘nd the ore is transported in native junks carrying cargoes of 20 
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to 120 tons each at a cost of about Pi per ton. In the spring 
and summer, when the river is high, transportation is very easy; 
the time being about four days; but in the autumn and winter, 
when the water is low there is great difficulty on account of the 
shallowness of the river. When the new developments are com- 
pleted and the output increased, the mining company intends to 
build a number of shallow draught launches and transport as 
much ore as possible in the spring and summer. 

GENERAL Data. There formerly was,in operation at Chang- 
sha a modern lead-smelting works, but for some reason or other 
it has ceased to work and the lead and zinc ore is at present sold 
abroad. z 

The police force was organized in 1912 and 70 policemen 
are now employed; formerly the protection of the mine was in 
the hands of soldiers. The police have also to undertake the work. 
of sanitary inspection in order to safeguard the health of the 
people. The force is divided into groups of seven men each, 
under a petty officer, and the whole force is under the control of 
the Chief Officer of Police. They are drilled every other day 
for two hours and have one day in the lecture room under a 
trainer. 

As machinists are the most important workmen, a mechanical 
training school was opened in 1912. There are 40 students, who 
are trained under a practical mechanical engineer. A series of 
lectures in English, Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, and 
Chinese Literature is given, the course lasting three years. 

Close to the Shuikoushan mine, at about a distance of one 
mile, is the Tsiagungchung coal mine, which was opened in 1913. 
The seam of bituminous coal is about one foot thick, the output 
per day varies between 20 and go tons. Thecoal seam is bedded 
in red sandstone. Prospecting work is being done through an 
inclined shaft at an angle of 35°, sunk at right angles to the seam 
in order to intersect other scams. If this coal mine is developed 
it will be able to cover the demand of the Shuikoushan mine and 
will decrease the present expense for fuel. 





JAPAN’S NEW STEEL COMPANY 


One hundred names now are on the promoters’ list of the 
Oriental Iron Smelting Company, which is to work the Taochun 
fron Mine, Anhui, China. The proposed company, according to 
the prospectus, will have a capital of 25,000,000 yen, and plans 
to produce 170,000 tons of pig iron and 150,000 tons of steel 
annually. The company principally depends upon the Taochun 
Mine; but ores will be imported from Chosen and elsewhere. 
Coal for the smelting operations will be obtained by mixing 
Kyuchu, Kaiping and Penchifu coals. The works will be 
modelled after the Government Iron Works at Yawata. 

The work will cost 18,680,000 yen exclusive of the import 
tax estimated at 2,300,000 yen. The whole amount is to be 
defrayed in three years, and at the end of the third year the 
buildings will be completed and the plants fully installed. How- 
ever it is planned that half the subscribed capital will be paid in 
and the other half will be raised by the flotation of a loan. 
During the three years required for the preparations, the 
company will pay interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the 
capital paid in, and during the year after the commencement of 
actual operations shareholders are assured of annual dividends 
at 7 per cent. though the total volume of production will still be 
half the maximum. The second year of actual business the 
company will pay 8 per cent per annum as dividend, while in 
and after the third year dividends at 10 per cent. per annum are 
expected to be paid as then the maximum amount of production 
will be attained and the net profit will be raised to 3,458,700 yen. 

The shares of the company will be of the denomination of 
50 yen each, the whole amount of capital being divided into 500,- 
ooo shares. The board, after the formal organization of the 
company, will consist of ten directors and five auditors. 
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THE MINERALS OF SZE-CHUAN, CHINA 





-By Hersert W. L. Way 


The author of this article has been recently engaged in investigating the mineral resources of Sze-chuan , a province 


of China that has for centuries been a large producer of metals and salt. 
but has not yet been worked to any extent. 


Petroleum is plentiful, 
Gold, silver, and copper deposits offer 


promise for development and treatment by modern methods. 


Sze-chuan is one of the south-western provinces of China, 
and it has been famous for centuries for its yield of metals, 
coal, oil, and salt. Its area is about equal to that of France, 
and it has a population double that of Shantung in the north, 
the next most populous province. Its mineral resources have 
not often been described, and are little known to English engi- 
neers. Having recently made a journey through the province, 
some notes of my observations tnay be of interest. 

Sze-chuan is roughly divided into an eastern and a western 
part by the Min Kiang river which flows from north to south. 
On the west the mountain ranges rise one above the other to 
10,000 ft., 15,000 ft.,and 20,000 ft., and form the eastern flank of 
the great Tibetan plateau. On the east lies the Sze-chuan ‘ Red 
Basin, so called from the prevailing colour of the Triassic red 





Here an area 


shales and sand stones. 


ag 170 by 120 miles, covering 20,000 square 

S -_ miles, consists of horizontal Mesozoic 

. Dielk “+ | and Tertiary rocks, overlying tilted 

> w/ | rocks of the Carboniferous age. Coal 
Vaal y é and iron are worked extensively m the 
a | 2 Carboniferous rocks around the peri- 
sting et phery of the Red Basin, and brine and 
ny ere petroleum are obtained by boring within 


its boundaries. In the northwest part 
of the Red Basin is the city of Cheng- 
tu, the capital of the province, a city 

ee eee - with 1,000,000 inhabitants. The 
surrounding plain, known as the Chengtu plain, is said to be 
the most fertile in the world and it supports a population of 
4,000,000 inhabitants. Here agriculture has reached a high level 
of perfection, and opium, tobacco, sugar cane, wheat, barley, rice, 
peas, buckwheat, oats, and all kinds of vegetables are produced 
in large quantities. Among the fruit trees are the orange, 
persimmon, apricot, pear, plum, and mulberry. The plain is 
irrigated by a complex system of water-courses extending 
between the Min Kiang and Chung Kiang rivers. 

The Red Basin.—In the southwest of the Red Basin are 
the noted brine and petroleum wells of Tzuliuching and Chia 
Ting, which are distant about 35 miles apart. .Between these 
two centres there are from 8,000 to 10,000 of these wells, and 
also some natural gas wells, the gas being much used by the 
Chinese. Of the brine and petroleum wells, the most profitable 
to the Chinese are those which produce the highest percentage 
of brine and the lowest percentage of petroleum; in fact, a great 
many wells are closed-down because the percentage of oil is too 





great for the profitable production of brine. Ifa well produces 
over 50% of oil it is considered unprohtable. Those wells tha 
are working produce from 15% to 50% of oil, 50% to 85% of 
brine, the average being about 33% of vil and 66% brine. Thy 

oil is reckoned by the Chinese as a necessary evil. They hate | 
the touch or smell of it, and it is run out to soak back ‘in the. 
sands, with the exception of a small quantity used for lighting 
the works. For the latter purpose it is burnt in a crude state jn _ 
earthenware lamps such as were used by the Romans. At zp. 
linching, the chief centre of the industry, there are about 3000 
wells from 1700 to 3000 ft. deep, producing in the aggregate | 
400 tons of brine and petroleum per day, that is 300 tons of | 
brine and about 100 tons of oi!, most of the latter being run to 
waste. The brine is a saturated solution, and’ by evaporation — 
yields about 25 % or 70 tons of clean white salt per day. 

These wells take from one to three generations to sink. 
The shortest time in which a well has been sunk to brine is 30 | 
years. When the brine weakens, the well is sunk a few feet 
deeper, and the brine immediately strengthens. ‘The wells are | 
sunk by hand for 100 to 300 ft. according to the nature of the 
rock, and are filled with baulks of cypress timber, which have 6 
in. holes bored through them from end to end. These baulks are 
gradually built up and wedged in place by rock, and the space in 
the well unoccupied by the timber is filled with clay puddle to | 
keep out the surface water. Afterwards the bore-hole is sunk — 
with a jumping beam having a long iron drill with a chisel bit at — 
the end attached to a bamboo ribbon rope. A high derrick is 
erected over each well. The bucket for drawing the brine and | 
oil is a bamboo 20 or 25 ft. in length and 4 to 5 inches in — 
diameter, with a valve at the bottom. ‘This is hoisted by various — 
methods, but usually by winding the rope round a large vertical © 
drum 20 ft. in diameter. The drum is rotated by 6 or 8 | 
buffaloes, or at some wells by mules or oxen. After the bucket | 
is hoisted, the man in charge puts a hook round the lower end, | 
pulls it over a small cistern, and opens the valve with an iron 
rod. From here the brine and oil run through bamboo pipes to 
settling tanks where separation is effected by specific gravity. 
The oil is first run off, and the brine then pumped by wooden | 
chain pumps through bamboo pipes to the elevated tanks at the | 
various evaporating plants. Each of these plants has about two 
dozen evaporating pans of heavy cast iron about 4 ft. in diameter 
and 1 ft. deep, into which the brine trickles slowly through the 
bamboo pipes. The natural gas is led by the same means under 
each pan and escapes through a hole in the pipe, to which a burner 
in the shape of a ball of clay with a hole through is attached. 
Wells whick produce an abundance of natural gas are used sole- 
ly for supplying these plants with fuel. It is said that the chief 
well has been supplying gas continuously for 280 years. 

At Chiating the brine industry is not so prosperous as tt 
was 50 years ago, as the oil has been constantly increasing, and 
the brine decreasing. In this locality two wells are worked by 
one hoisting drum placed equidistant between them, the wells 
being 200 ft. apart, and the drum hoisting the bucket from one 
well while it lowers the bucket in the other. Otherwise the con 
ditions are the same as at the Tzuliuching. 

About 18 miles south of Tzuliuching, there is a seepage 
where the ground is so saturated with oil that the latter wil 
burn, and there are crevices in the rocks which continually emit 
gas, which is sometimes set alight by the Chinese. 

The Lolo Country.—On the western side of the Min Kiang, 
after passing Ya Chow and entering the mountains to the north 
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Band west of the independent Lolo country, are the two pre- 
Hectures Of Yachow and Ningyuen, which cover an area of 
shout 72,000 square miles. From the Chienchang valley 
‘through which flows the Anning river on the east, to the 
Tibetan frontier on the west, and from Tachienlu on the north 
to the Kinsha river (or river of golden sand) on the south, 
ere is a stretch of country having an area of 40,000 square 
miles that 1s without doubt richer in mineral wealth than any 
other part of China, and one of the most highly mineralized spots 
‘q the whole world. This is a region of a great disturbance 
g ccologically, and it is full of lodes and veins carrying gold and 
metallic ores. The streams and rivers contain many deposits of 
Fallyvial gold. Evidences of mining activity are seen on all sides, 
and mule trains are seen carrying copper metal and matte, lead 
bullion, iron, and other metals. 

= The lodes are worked in a primitive way in the oxidized 
‘zones by the aboriginal tribes, some under the supervision of 
Chinese. The sulphides are left behind as too refractory. 
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the miners are paid half its value, as they work on a 50% 
royalty. 

The workings are quite free from water, and as the lode 
dips with the slope of the mountain, the mine can be worked by 
adits to a great depth A new cross-cut tunm! has recently 
been started, which should cut the vein at 260 ft. from its 
entrance. The workings on the Mala mine extend for 550 ft. 
along the strike of the vein, and to a depth of 400ft. on its dip 
which is 35° from the vertical. The new adit should open up a 
large body of ore, and is expected to give at least 1400 ft. of 
backs below the outcrop. 

Four miles north of Maha is the Ko Lo Lo copper mine, 
part of the workings of which have been carried away in a land- 
slide. The workings are extensive. and are of more miner-like 
character than those at Maha. Near the entrance, and in the 
main adit, is a deep untimbered shaft 6 ft. square, descending in a 
series of steps, vertical for 6 ft. then a step 3 ft. wide, evidently 
constructed in that way for passing up ore by hand, and in 
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SALT WELLS OF SZECHUAN 


The principal gold mine worked by the Lolos under the Imperial 
E“venment and Merchants of Szechuan is the Maha. This 
‘“itains a wide lode varying from 10 ft. to 50 and 100 ft. The 
‘cer ore-shoots average 12 or 14 dwt. of gold per ton, and 
“ty considerable silver, copper, and lead and the lode from 
% to end averages 6 dwt. The ore has only been worked for 
B “out 20 years, but alluvial gold has been washed from time 
‘“nenorial by sometimes aS many as 15,000 men at a time, both 
18 the valley in which the mine is situated, and in the sands and 
i bars of the Yalung river, 4000 ft. below the present 
UISINGS, 
|, there are extensive native workings on a lode that outcrops 
eh the Maha mine on the next mountain, but there the 
“ntation has not gone so far, and most of the ore is too 
pare for the primitive methods of the Lolos, who throw 
* sulphides, chiefly pyrite, galena, and chalcopyrite, on the 
agg he ore selected for crushing is carried by hand over 
" ‘lmmit of the ridge to the Kololo creek 400 ft. below, 
+; there are 80 stamps worked by 40 overshot water-wheels. 
‘Stamp weighs about 40 Ib. and crushes 600 Ib. of ore daily 
Sone mortar. About 50% of the gold content of the ore is 
danaha means of quicksilver, which is obtained from a 
be ao ne, Situated at Hangcho to the south of Kwa Pit. 
amalgam is taken to the Mining Bureau at Shaaba, where 


reality forming an incline shaft at an angle of 27° from the 
vertical, The mine has not been worked within the memory of 
man, and no records are in existence at the Mining Burean. A 
very large quantity of mineral must have been extracted when 
the mine was working. The ore visible on the roof of the adit 
consists of a reticulation of quartz veins containing copper 
sulphides, carbonates, and sulphates. There are a great number 
of derelict stone blast-furnaces in the valley below. 

The Chinese smelt their copper by the same process as 
Europeans, but their methods are crude. After stall-roasting 
the sulphide ores, they smelt in diminutive blast-furnaces, 4 ft. 
high by 3 ft. wide internal dimensions, built of stone and fire- 
clay. Each furnace is only good for a 24 hours run, after 
which it is pulled down and rebuilt for another run a few days 
after. The blast is supplied by double-acting square wooden 
bellows, usually worked by hand, though sometimes by water- 
power. After the ore is reduced, and the slag run off, the 
molten copper is run into a hemispherical well, and quenched 
with water. 

At Kwang Ni Pu, near Ya Chow, and also at Lo Ku, are 
iron-smelting works and foundries, treating hematite and 
limonite ores of high grade, though the extraction is low, aver- 
aging 45%. ‘The fuel used, as in copper-smelting, is charcoal, 
and limestone is used for fluxing. The furnaces are 
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substantially built of hewn stone and fire-clay; 30 ft. high and 
5 ft. wide at the tuyeres, widening out to 10 ft. at the bosh, and 
tapering to a small opening at the top. The tuyere is of sand- 
stone, having a round hole drilled through for the blast. The 
blast is supplied by double-acting bellows worked by a water- 
wheel. The iron is cast in thin plates of fine quality, which 
are broken up and melted in cupolas with hand bellows, and the 
molten iron is cast in moulds made of kaolin on a wicker foun- 
dation. They cast pans for evaporating brine, and cooking pans 
for boiling rice. The latter are real works of art, being from 
20 to 30 inches in diameter by 9 to 12 inches deep, the thickness 
of the casting being only 3s of an inch at the rim, and 4 of an 
inch at the base. | 

Other Mineral Deposits:—So far, I have based my account 
of the mineral deposits of the province on my own observations. 
The Mining Bureau contains many other records some of which 
i quote in the following paragraphs. 

The records show that in the Sichang district there are 
veins carrying ores of gold and copper. To the north of this at 
Lokutetze are veins carrying gold and lead ores high in 
silver, said to produce 20 oz. of silver per picul of ore (a picul 
being 133 Ib.) 

At Haupien, on the Yalung river, is an iron mine con- 
taining a large body of highgrade ore, which supplies the 
Loku smelter. West of this, across the Yalung river, at Lokoti 
are veins of copper ores; this is close to the spot where the 
Yunnan Company’s survey of the railway from Burma crosses 
the Yalung river. 

At Tzukuo Pit, northeast of Lokoti, there is a rich 
gold-quartz vein, on the outcrop of which a historical nugget 
weighing 97 lb. was found. This vein has been worked to a 
considerable extent by the Government Merchant Co-operative 
Mining Bureau, who abandoned it because the oxidized ores 
were exhausted, and from lack of capital to supply means for 
reducing sulphides. 

A Matusan in this district is a vein of silver-lead ore, 
said to produce 8 oz. of silver per picul of ore. Also a vein 
carrying silver in the form of argentite. 

In the Yungchang district, southwest of Tatsienlu, are 
numerous quartz lodes and alluvial gravel bars. From Maza- 
han to Lakwan many outcropping quartz veins are known but 
have never been prospected. 

At Tatsienlu there are government silver mines pro- 
ducing 5 to 6 oz. of silver per picul. The vein is 4 ft. wide, and 
is worked along its strike for over 1o miles. This vein contains 
complex ore carrying copper silver and lead, but it is worked 
only for its silver content. 

To the north of Tatsienlu is a large auriferous gravel 


area, situated at the junction of a stream with the Yalung 


river north of Hokea, said to produce 13 dwt. of gold per 
cubic yard. 

Near Yershe, at Tzutidi on the Tatu river in the neigh- 
bourhood of three lakes and hydrothermal springs, there 
are veins of gold, silver, and copper ores. At Huilungchang 
in this district there is a vein 6 ft. wide containing copper 
oxides. At this place 90 smelters worked very prosperously 
until 10 years ago, when the Lolo Chiefs summoned their men 
and drove out the Chinese, and have never allowed them to 
return. But it is not anticipated that any objection would be 
raised against Englishmen working it. | 

In the southeast section of the Yershe district veins carry- 
ing silver-lead ores are found, and also deposits of bituminous 
coal of good quality. 

In the Yachow district at Lushan there are the best coal 
seams in the two prefectures, and also a stratum of calcareous 
conglomerate impregnated with native silver and horn silver. 
South of the Kinsha river at Fukean, the limit of navigation, 
on the range facing Liupo, there are numerous veins containing 
copper and silver ores. These mines supplied the greater part 
of the silver used in the Tang dynasty. The property is outside 
the two prefectures, but is included in the copper monopoly. 

Near Huilochow are numerous veins of gold, copper, 
and silver ores, which are worked extensively by the aborigines, 
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TATSIENLU WHERE GOVERNMENT HAS SILVER MINES 


especially the Tatungchang (prosperous silver mine) and li 
Whan Shan (10,000 jewel mine). 

At Kwapit there are extensive alluvial deposits rich # 
gold, and well situated for hydrauli¢ sluicing, especially in i 
Weilitotze nine miles distant. q 

In the Yenyuan district are veins containing gold, silvet, 
lead, copper, and zinc, and also quicksilver. There is a quick 
silver mine also at Hangcho south of Kwapit. This is work 
ed by native miners, who supply the Maha mine with quicksilver, 
in lieu of royalty. This mine also supplies the Chung Kug 
vermilion works with cinnabar. 

In the Kwapit district there are extensive alluvial got 
deposits, well situated for hydraulic mining, especially at We 
hitotse, nine miles from Kwapit. d 

In concluding this sketch of Szechuan, I may say that 
higher plateaux and slopes of the mountain ranges are We 
wooded with trees useful for their timber, besides pine fores™ 
in which the Chinese have movable match factories. E 
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MINING IN KOREA 


According to an official report quoted by the “ Seou! Press, 
the total output of minerals in Korea during last year ¥% 
Y.10,515,966 in value, showing an increase of Y.1,9Q00,000 © 
against the preceding year. Foreign mining people obtained the 
lion’s share of the proceeds, their earnings being Y.7,3117% 
Japanese obtained Y.2,820,600, while minerals collected 
Koreans amounted only to Y.2,820,000 in value, or one-twentit® 
of the output by foreigners. Particulars according to differ 
kinds of minerals taken are as follows :— J 

Gold bullion, Y.6,767,253; Gold ore, Y.192,108; Alluvé 
gold, Y.699,390; Tailings, Y.970,298; Silver, Y.22,594; Copp 
Y.9,506; Iron ore, Y.357,409; Zinc ore, Y.209,438; Graph 
Y.215,077; Coal, 997,746; Other minerals, Y.15,147; a total 
Y.10,515,966. 
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PoRTION OF THE ARTILLERY 


 Movun'sp Infantry MARCHING Past 


s On October 10, the anniversary of the Revolution which 
serthrew the Manchus and brought about the establishment of 
t Republic, President Li Yuan-hung reviewed the troops 
Sctoned at Peking. The turn-out was excellent and the 
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Miurrary Banp 


marching and bearing of all branches of the service evoked warm 


appreciation 
ascended an 
troops. 





from foreign spectators. Three aeroplanes 
d two flew to Peking after the march past of the 
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Where no vote was 
recorded 
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“THE OVERWHELMING BUSINESS VOTE FOR UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 





A Graphic Presentation of the Actual Vote by States Cast by Commercial and Trade Organizations in the Referenaum on 


National Defense Taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


(Herk IS WHAT IS MOMENTOUS IN THIS CHART OF HOW 359 COMMERCIAL 


oRCANIZATIONS VOTED ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. ORGANIZATIONS IN 


x) STATES VOTED unautitously IN FAVOR; IN 16 OTHER STATES THE VOTE WAS 
ov ERWHELMING ALTHOUGH NOT UNANIMOUS; 5 STATES FAILED TO VOTE, IN 
oxLY 1 STATE WAS THE VOTE AGAINST. SUCH A DISCLOSURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 
‘s WITHOUT PRECEDENT IN THIS COUNTRY). 


How many people in the United States, even how many 
business men, would have ventured six months ago to predict 
hat the commercial and trade organizations of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the leading business associations 
of the country, would come out solidly for universal military 
training? Yet such a prediction would, if anything, have proved 
short of the truth. Business men have gone further. They have 
registered their support of a system of universal military training 
which is to be enforced by law to provide adequate industrial, as 
yellas military and naval forces, both in peace and in war. The 


_ ystem is not to stop short at the brink of war and turn the fate 


| of the country over to patriotic volunteers; it is to be enforced 


bylaw to provide man power for defense in war. 


covering a period of three years. 
| to the standard set in Referendum No. 15, calling for a navy 


rH 
aid ite] 


om more than 100 to one to two to one. 
8S the vote opposed. 


| Usclosure of 


Public opinion has gone forward with giant strides since 
the outbreak of the European war. ‘The army and navy 
appropriation bills in Congress go far beyond anything ever before 
considered in time of peace. The navy building program of the 
Senate includes eight capital ships for the first year, in a scheme 
This very nearly measures up 


second in the Atlantic with a surplus force in the Pacific big 
enough to protect our possessions, trade routes and the Canal. 
The army reorganization law has already provided for a regular 


 foreein excess of two hundred thousand men—very nearly up to 
| the number called for by the General Staff of the Army and 
endorsed by the referendum. The army appropriation bill 
| reported by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs provides 
| tora Council of National Defense whose functions measure very 
| closely to the combined duties of the Council of National 
| Defense and Staff of Industrial Mobilization called for by the 
Vote of the business men of the country. A further provision 
| authorizes direct purchases from private firms analogous to the 
| ystem of prearrangement for war supplies approved in the 
| Kilerendum ballot. 


However, one essential element of the referendum, indeed 


the keystone of the arch, at time of going to press is still lacking 
consideration by Congress. ‘There is no bill before either the 
| Senate or the House which provides for a national system of 
| versal military training. Yet publicopinion 1s swinging strongly 
| 2hnal conclusion on this vital subject. 
| Sgniicant indications of this was the resolution drafted at the 
s “iterence of mayors of a large number of cities at St. Louis 
| ®t winter. Added to that has been the active propaganda of 
j the National Security League and a number of other patriotic 
; 8$0c1ations. 


One of the most 


And now has come the overwhelming testimony 
rom that section of opinion which is not only most conservative 
ut which is also most closely concerned with the actual cost and 


with the economic problems which go with any system of 
- "tWersal military training. ‘The ballot shows 889 votes in favor 


‘nd only 56 against a system of universal training which shall 


€ enforced by law to furnish men for defense in war as well as 
peace. Forty-three States were represented. A responsible 
“ Mtelligent element of the citizens in twenty-four of these 
és voted unanimously. In eighteen others the vote ranged 
In only one State 
It is no exaggeration to say that this is the most momentous 


public opinion which has yet been produced. What 
0€S It mean ? 7 


The actual wording of the question as finally drafted in the 
ballot was the result of exhaustive study and discussion on the 
part of the committee which drew the referendum report. Here 
it is: 

The Committee, recognizing military obligation equally 
with the civic obligations as a fundamental duty of democratic 
citizenship ina republic, and to establish a system which will affect 
every man alike—recommends that universal military training 
be adopted as a fundamental democratic principle of our military 
policy and be enforced by law to furnish adequate land, sea and 
industrial forces in peace and war. 

This is not a simple statement for a ballot. But the subject 
is a new and complicated one for Americans and has many angles 
which are as yet unfamiliar in the country. The main point is 
that business men have now recognized the military obligation in 
a democracy as of equal rank with the civic duties of citizens and 
stated their conviction that recognition of this principle is 
fundamental. They have gone further,and recorded a conclusive 
vote that a system of universal military training is one which will 
affect every man alike. In other words, instead of being 
militaristic or aristocratic, it is a thoroughly democratic principle. 

Finally, business men are not afraid of compulsory military 
education. They believe it will develop a better-balanced and 
more self-disciplined youth from which to build succeeding 
generations of American citizens. They have registered their 
opinion that it will not only prepare citizens for wars which 
all hope to avoid, but will fit them better for virile, substantial 
peace which all hope to enjoy. They do not fear the obligation 
of military training any more than that of taxes or of education. 
Few believe that if the collection of taxes were left to the 
compulsion of the spirit of America very much revenue would 
accrue. ‘There is no less reason to believe in obligatory taxes 
than in obligatory defense. Long enough the patriotic and 
self-sacrificing volunteer has shouldered the rifle, and with it the 
duty, of his neighbor. Long enough has he been the victim of 
the loosely knit and slow-moving military machine which, in our 
own history, invariably results from such a system. The 
beginning of compulsory education was regarded by a famous 
English philosopher, Herbert Spencer, as the doom of progress; 
it has proved to be one of its mainstays. The acceptance br the 
American people of an equal obligation for military duty on the 
part of all citizens should, it is believed, prove of equal value. 
It is now urged emphatically by a responsible and conservative 
element of the public and in this movement the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will, therefore, be led 
necessarily, to play a large part. 





THE SIAMESE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


A new section of the Siamese Southern Line was opened 
on July 17, some 194 kilometres in length, from Bang Na to 
Chumpon. This connects Chumpon with Trang and Singora, 
the service being on alternative days. Trains will leave Singora 
and Trang on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. Trains will 
leave Chumpon for Trang and Singora on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. The opening of this section leaves unfinished 
only a section of 86 kilometres of the main line communication 
between Bangkok and Singora and Trang. The uncompleted 
section is between Bangtaphan and Chumpon. This it is 
expected to open in October. The total length of line open 
including the Chumpon Section is 995 Kilometres. The line 
between Ootapo and the Kedah boundary has a totai length of 
48 kilometres. ‘ The earthwork is nearly finished, and rails have 
been laid for about 27 kilometres. The connection with the 
F.M.S. system, which will be available for construction trains, 
is expected to be made about October. 
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PLAN Front ELEVATION oF THE PEKiInc CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


CHINESE MODERN HOSPITAL FOR PEKING 





The modern buildings gradually being erected in Peking for 
public purposes are seriously threatening the disuse of the 
ancient type of picturesque architecture confined in these days 
to dirty if not dilapidated yamens. As time goeson al! ceiatias 
public offices will be transferred from the mouldy, labyrinthine 
structures designed hundreds of years ago to compact quarters 
constructed on up-to-date models, a change which will in itself 
make for greater official efficiency if there is anything at all in 
the theory that environment exercises an influence upon the 
human mind and moulds the conduct of man. 


Among the important modern structures now beginning to 
grace the Capital is one that will be known as the Peking Central 
Hospital—an institution which will stand alone as the first 
thoroughly equipped hospital in China erected and controlled 
solely by Chinese. 

The site of the hospital is an excellent one. It is in the 
western part of the city, on the main street to the gate known as 
the Pingchihmen, between the Temple of Imperial Ancestors and 
the unique Mongolian Pagoda which towers above all houses in 
the vicinity. Five or six acres of land were procured and upon 
this the building is in course of erection—a building which is to 
be up-to-date in all respects. To Dr. Wu Ljien-teh, the organizer 
of the hospital, has been left the whole arrangement of building 
and equipment. He happens to be supported by a Board of 
Trustees who, an unusual thing with Chinese Boards, seem to be 
of a progressive turn of mind, and with a free hand is able to 


accomplish much more than is usually the case in China. But 
he has not gained his success without bitter disappointment. | 
has come as a result of tenacity of purpose in the face of heart 
breaking official indifference or obstruction and perhaps bare. 
faced corruption in one outstanding incident. The conceptia 
dates back to the period immediately preceding the Revolution. 
of 1911-12, when Dr. Wu had made such headway with his 
propaganda for a Central National Hospital that. certair 
provinces had been induced to subscribe a total of Taels 50,00, 
which sum was placed in the hands of the then Treasurer of the 
institution, Prince Tsai Shun, and there it has remained ever 
since, prayers and threats being alike unavailing. 


The scheme of operations at that time embraced —— 
with the American Red Cross, both parties to provide a moiety of 
the capital required, but progress along this line was rendered 
abortive by the outbreak of the Revolution. Temporarily 
interrupted in this sphere Dr. Wu Lien-teh devoted himself to 
the organization of a plague preventive service in Manchuria, 
and with a smaller annual sum from the Government than whi 
one Peking journal describes as “the salary of a foreign adviser,’ 
he has managed to perform highly commendable work, hospital 
being established in Harbin and centres along the Peking-Mukdei 
Railway. While thus engaged the original scheme was kept i 
mind by Dr. Wu, and when Mr. Chow Hsueh-hsi _becam 
Minister of Finance he arranged for the provision of $100,000. 
as an earnest of the Government’s interest in the proposal. With | 
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Tuirp Floor PLAN 


this sum available a meeting of prominent Chinese was called 
and there a total of $200,000 was promised and the decision 
wasmade tc go ahead with the work, a Board of Trustees being 
‘appointed to take charge of the finances. Mr. Tsao Ju-lin was 
' appointed Chairman and Mr. Sze Sheng-tze Treasurer, Dr. Wu 
‘beng the Medical Director in charge of the erection and 
-equpment of the hospital. Dr. Wu was instructed to consult 
architects and the firm of Shattuck and Hussey, of Chicago and 
Peking, were engaged to design the buildings. They have 
planned a compact modern structure consisting of a basement 
and three storeys, spacious enough to accommodate the various 
departments of a modern hospital for 150 patients and a large 
| number of out-patients. 







ton 
| The building, which faces south, is of grey brick, with a 
| roof of red tile. The floors are reinforced concrete throughout. 
| Heating will be effected from a central hot-water installation, 
| with a special steam heating equipment for the operating 
rooms. 






The basement will contain the out-patient department, the 
Surgical department, medical department, skin department, 
opthalmic department, nose and ear, and women’s departments, 
‘@well as X-ray, massage, photographic, and disinfection 
‘dambers, the kitchens and servants’ quarters. All the rooms are 
large, well lighted, and well arranged, as is the case with the 
' floors above. 


__ The main entrance to the hospital is on the south side, a 
‘light of wide granite steps leading to the first floor, where, in 
the centre, are the reception and consulting rooms. At each 
end of the building are excellent general or third-class wards, 
Splendidly lighted, capable of accommodating 25 patients each. 
lavatories, bath rooms, service rooms, diet kitchens, linen rooms, 
ad nurses rooms are arranged in proximity to constitute 
distinct units. Near the general wards are the second class 
wards facing south. One bathroom and lavatory serves three 
wards and each ward accommodates two beds. The first-class 
wards are in the centre of the building facing south. Each has 
‘lavatory and bathroom attached and a separate verandah. A 
‘clarium is provided at each end of the building. 


The second floor is arranged in a manner similar to the 
st, with the exception that it contains the operating chamber, 
one north. Special instrument cupboards are provided in this 
fom with a movable auditorium for students, while an ante- 
| "ey for surgeons will give ample space for private lockers, etc. 
“olning the operating theatre is an anesthetic room, wash 


ron qe 
“Mm, sterilizing room and recovery room. 


The third floor contains 


more first-class wards, facing south, 
Watters for the 


superintendent and medical staff in the east 





wing, and chemical and bacteriological laboratory in the west 
wing. On the roof is a large garden for the use of patients, 
access being had by a lift. The building is equipped with fire 
escapes and water services. The furniture will be upon best 
hospital lines, and the equipment will be of the most modern 
character. Seventeen cases of surgical instruments have already 
been presented to the hospital by the Chinese Government. 
Owing to the distance of the hospital from the city a clinic 
and dispensary will be established near the Chin-men (the 
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central south gate of Peking Tartar City) for the examination 
of paying and other patients, and an automobile ambulance 
service will be maintained between the clinic and the hospital. 


The staff will consist of one superintendent, four resident 
medical officers, consulting surgeons and physicians for special 
departments. It is desired to utilise the services of graduates 
from Europe and America, of whom quite a number have 
returned to China, and it is hoped that other doctors will use the 
hospital for the treatment of their patients who may be disposed 
to go there. An important aim of the founders of the hospital 
is to make it the nucleus of a proper medical school under 
Chinese auspices. , 


The walls of the building are now erected and it is expecied 
that the opening will take place sometime in September next. _ 
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Review of Political Developments since the Death of President Yuan Shih-kay 


With the death of President Yuan Shih-kai the political declared independence to acknowledge the authority of the Centng | 
situation in China underwent a sudden and great change. The Government, but on that day a mandate in the following ter q 
new President, General Li Yuan-hung, assumed office with the was issued :— TMs | 
mentee ant gxciwill oF 3M parees. Ecgsvies Vy aeey 3° Died telegram from Chenwu Shang Chiang Chun Lung Chi-kuan 
the man primarily responsible for the success of the anti-Manchu Mirector of Military Affairs of Kuangtung, states that Kuangtur 
rebellion, it was held to be peculiarly fitting that he should be ~~ nH Pec ee on the 16th inst. and that the a 
the titular head of the Republic. That General Li should seek ge gee i Chiane rh lla ee ‘ pg baa they ned Governmer, 
self-aggrandizement was not deemed possible even in the most modern world and is now energeticnity ovine toc P eho: the 
suspicious quarters, and fears of a struggle for power between the nation. His public spirit and patriotism are indeed worth: ‘fl 
the Chief Executive and the representatives of the people our admiration and praise. The said Chiang Chun shall nop. 
disappeared proceed to devote his attention to the future reorganisation of ki | 
| a | Province in an effective manner and to secure the maintenance ¢) | 
Great as the change was, however, there remained problems the situation in the territory under his jurisdiction. 
whose solution was certain to prove difficult. Feeling between Cin. the aan doe wt anna - F 
—_—— me da mandate issue tins tf 
the north and south had been exacerbated during the progress Of resignation of Mr Lian Shih. ‘ hie « oe d_accepting ie 
iat. di centmaretnad vent “Ths Geath Gf Bredent: ost ar. Liang oin-yl of his post of Director Gener, 
the anti-monarchical movement. € Ceath or fresicen’ of the Revenue Council. On Jtine 23 the resignation of Mr. Ct 
Yuan Shih-kai suddenly transformed a number of men who had VV hi Minister of Finance, was aeepied and a fe re 
been fugitives and outlaws into powerful political factors. jater Dr. Chen Chin-tao was appointed to the post. The attituie: 
These men during their lengthy period of exile abroad or in the of the Premier on the question of the Nanking Provision 
foreign .settlements or concessions in China had nursed their Conctitutio; lanwle dei is bXamece Cae Tt 
: -OnC | - onstitution was clearly defined in telegrams which he sent , 
resentinent, not only against Yuan Shih-kai, but also against all jy. provinces and to the members of the National Assem)) 
those who had supported him or had been at all closely identified 4," pag assembled in Shanghai. These telegrams were x 






with the carrying out of his policies. Some of the extremists go )15\ -— 


called for capital punishment of those who had supported the 
monarchical movement and the confiscation of their estates. 
The good sense of the majority, however, prevented support 
being given to these vindictive counsels, though it was found 
necessary to placate the extremists by proscribing certain 
prominent “ monarchists.”’ 

The first definite indication that there was still a divergence 
of political thought between north and south was given when 
the south demanded that the Nanking Provisional Constitution 
should be restored. The Premier, General Tuan Chi-jui, for 
some time resisted the demand. From his point of view it was 
undesirable and unnecessary to change the Provisional Constitu- 
tion, or Constitutional Compact of May, 1914, in view of the 
fact that in all probability a permanent Constitution would be 
enacted in a few months. The south, however, was adamant. 
The Nanking Provisional Constitution imposed great restrictions 
upon both President and Cabinet and gave paramount power to 
Parliament. On the other hand the Constitutional Compact 
vested supreme power in the hands of the President, and it was 
apprehended that although Genera] Li Yuan-hung would not 
eo abuse his powers, the Cabinet might arrogate them to 
itself. 

The demands made by the south in the first instance were 
as follow. (1) Immediate reconvocation of the former 
National Assembly; (2) Punishment of monarchist leaders; 
(3) Reorganisation of the provisional Cabinet so a: io exclude 
all persons connected with the Chou An Hui or the movement to 
place the late President on the throne; (4) Control of the police 
and garrison in Peking to be placed in the hands of one of the 
southern leaders; (5) She revival of the Nanking Provisional 
Constitution. These demands were put forward a few days 
after the death of the late President. The Premier was under- 
stood to be averse to the reconvocation of the former National 
Assembly on the ground that it would be better to convene a 
smaller body representative of the provinces to pass a new 
Election Law so that a new Assembly could be summoned with 
as little delay as possible. This view was supported by General 
Feng Kuo-chang, the Military. Governor of Kiangsu, who 
further recommended the revival of the Nanking Provisional 
Constitution by Presidential mandate. The Premier, however, 
deemed that it would be inadvisable to restore the Provisional 
Constitution by mandate as if that were done the Government 
might be accused of having acted unconstitutionally. The 
matter continued in abeyance for some time. Unti] June 21 
there was no move on the part of any of the provinces that had 


THE TELEGRAM TO THE PROVINCES 


“ The right man has been found in Huang-pei (the President 
who has succeeded to the office of the Great President. The ost 
question of hot dispute among the people of the countr. | 
high and low, relates to the Provisional Constitution, Ti: 
majority of the people advocate the adoption of the olf 
Provisional Constitution of the st year. Regarding 
this the Government holds no prejudiced views. The sok 
point of controversy is about the method to be adopted for the 
restoration of the Provisional Constitution. Most people are wil-| 
ing that the same should be done by 2 declaration or a mandate 9 
that time may be saved. In the opinion of the Government 
however, this must not be done. To change the law by mandateis: 
thing condemned by all legal schools. If the step be taken without due 
precaution, there will be endless trouble in future. For this reason 
the Government has been hesitating and unwilling to become 2 
supporter of the course put forward. Some say that the Revise 
Provisional Constitution of the 3rd year [Constitutional Compad] 
cannot be considered as a law and that it will not be an offence to | 
cancel it by a mandate. But this is impossible. The [| Revise. 
Provisional Constitution of the 3rd year has been in force for somt 
time and has been repeatedly quoted as the standard for administr- | 
tion. If it be blotted out by one single sentence, all the laws of the 
nation may similarly be shaken. Not only must we take [ong ant | 
deliberate consideration before taking action in view of the grave 
consequences which this step will cause in connexion with foreign 
treaties, but we have also to bear in mind that domestic loans a 
well as decisions of the judicial courts may be revoked on the same 
basis, which is of course impossible. 

Others say the Provisional Constitution of the 3rd year derives 
its origin trom the Provisional Constitution Conference and the | 
Provisional Constitution Conference had its origin in the Politica | 
Council, and since all the members of the Council were appointe 
by the Government, they could not be considered as a legally 
constituted representative organ and consequently to revive tht 
Provisional Constitution of the 1st year is tantamount merely to tht 
cancellation of an old mand-te. But this is also impossible. !# 
reason why the people are iot satisfied with the Provisiom® | 
Constitution of the 3rd year is because the organ which made this 
law had its origin in a mandate. How then can we tolerate the 
idea of reviving the Provisional Constitution of the 1st yeal’ 
Furthermore, the reason why the Provisional Constitution of 
ard year has been condemned by the people because it was not made in 
accordance with process sanctioned by law and was therefore tail 
amount to an arbitrary order. Yet in spite of it all it was not unt 
many enquiries had been made and many processes had been gol | 
through before the suggestion was made to revise the same. HoW 
then can anyone expect the government to restore the Jaw in for 
before the revision by a mere mandate? A mistake has alread) 
been made some time ago. How can we repeat the same mista 
this time? I do not see why the people want to follow an examp* | 
which they know to be wrong. If it is to be held that a law caf ™ | 
restored by a mandate, why then can it not be cancelled by! 
mandate also? A law then can be restored to-day and then * | 
cancelled to-morrow, What value will there be in law when it 
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reached this stage? Again, if A has the right to restore a certain 
law why cannot B cancel the same for the same reason? And ii 
this can be done to the Provisional Constitution, why cannot it be 
Jone to the Permanent Constitution? If so then with every change 
of President there will be a change of law. What then can the 
people follow as a stable guide? Still others say that the desire of 
the people to see again the Provisional Constitution of the Ist year 
‘s such that they are unwilling to see a single day go by without it. 
't would therefore be better to bring it about speedily by the issue 
of a mandate. They seem to forget that the requirement of a law 
lies in its being good or bad and not whether it will come into being 
sooner or later. If the law is good there will be no harm if it be 
delayed. If it be bad then the sooner it is promulgated the 
worse its effect will be on the people. The whole nation 
will rise and censure it. Even if we were to accept the 
propusition that the people will not condemn such-a step 
1g a result of their eagerness to see a _ settled Govern- 
ment, we have to reckon with the possibility of our future genera- 
tions rising in rebellion with this as an excuse, In extreme cases 
our actions may be quoted as a precedent for the purpose of wilful- 
ly violating the law. We would then have added one more blot to 
the everlasting history of our country. ‘This is certainly not what 
the Government is willing to do. In that the Government has no 
srejudice respecting the re-adoption of the old Provisional Con- 
stitution of the Ist year. What we should consider is how to go 
about it- Itis hoped that none of you gentlemen will spare your 
advice so that the Government Messacr to M. P.’S. may have some 
thing to go upon. 

To Members of the Parliament c/o the Information Bureau of 
the Members of the Parliament, Avenue Paul Brunat, Shanghai. 
As there have been considerable controversial views respecting the 
question of the Provisional Constitution, the Government is not 
willing to make an arbitrary decision. You, gentlemen, being 
leading patriots of the country and well informed in law, should be 
able to find a happy solution. It is hoped that you will carefully 
consider the question and advise me as to the best method to adopt. 
With unspeakable expectation. 


The arguments put forward by the Premier were hotly 
criticized by those in favour of the revival of the Provisional 
Constitution. It is impossible to say what action the provinces 
would have adopted as, almost immediately after the despatch 
of these telegrams the Chief Commander of the Yangtsze 
Fleet, Admiral Li Ting-hsin, wired to Peking declaring “ inde- 
pendence’ of the Central Government and demanding the 
immediate revival of the Nanking Provisional Constitution. The 
day that this news was published in Peking reports came from 
Kuangtung to the effect that fighting had occurred between the 
troops of General Lung Chi-kuang and those of General Li 
Lieh-chun, a revolutionary who attained some prominence 
during the 1913 rebellion. In view of the noveity of a section 
of the naval forces of a country declaring “ independence ”’ it is 
as well to put Admiral Li Ting-hsin’s telegram to the Cabinet 
mmrecord. It read as follows :— 


“Ever since the attempted restoration of the Imperral regime, 
the North and the South have been divided into two camps. While 
the Navy was engaged in making arrangements withthe Military 
Council of the South to support the latter, the news of the death of 
Yuan Shih-kai and the succession of the present Great President 
was announced. But reading between the lines of the declaration 
made by President Li, it is not difficult to see that the President's 
freedom of action has been greatly restricted by the followers of 
Yuan Shih-kai. This bears out the fact that President Li is still 
not free to express his own opinions, Although the great danger 
of the country has not yet been averted, fresh ones are following 
last upon our heels, Under these circumstances, the Navy hereby 
imnounces that on and from the 25th inst. it has joined the Army 
tor the Protection of the Country with the object of supporting the 
President and upholding republicanism. The Navy will not obey the 
orders of the Ministry of Navy in Peking until the restoration of 
the Provisional Constitution of the 1st Year of Min Kuo, the re- 
aire, of Parliament and the formation of a _ responsible 

abinet.”” 


The effect of this move on the part of the Navy was shown 
“june 29 when a mandate reviving the Provisional Constitution 
Was issued; couched in the following terms.— 


In a Republican country the will of the people is supreme; 
and the constitution expresses the concentrated will of the people. 
But the making of the constitution depends solely on the Parliament. 

he Parliament of the Republic of China, however, has not been re- 
convened ever since it ceased to meet on the roth day of the 1st month 
of the ard year—a lapse of two years. Consequently the constitution 
has not yet been fixed. although the Republic has been in 
existence for five years; and as the great foundation has not 
been laid administrative progress has been impossible. In order 
that the will of the people may be satisfied and the founda- 
lion of the country consolidated, the Parliament should be convened 
and the constitution made without delay. Pending the promulga- 
tion of the constitution, the. Provisional Constitution promulgated 
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on the 11th of the 3rd month of the 1st year of the Chung Hua 
Min Kuo shall be observed until the Constitution [Permanent 

Constitution] shall be passed. As the Presidential Election Law 

promulgated on the 5th of the roth month of the 2nd year is a part 

of the Constitution, the same shall continue to be in force. : 

Simultaneously mandates were issued summoning Parlia- 
ment to meet on August i; cancelling all laws relating to the Li 
Fa Yuan and the Citizens’ Convention; abolishing the Tsan 
Cheng Yuan (Council of State); abolishing the Censorate, and 
appointing General Tuan Chi-jui Premier (his former official 
designation was Secretary of State). The following day a 
mandate was issued accepting the resignation of the Cabinet and 
the following new appointments were made.—Tang Shao-yi, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hsu Shih-ying, Minister of Interior, 
Chen Chin-tao, Minister of Finance, Chang Yueh-tsen, Minister 
of Justice, Sun Hung-yi, Minister of Education,“ Chang Kuo- 
kan, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce and Wang Ta-hsieh, - 
Minister of Communications. The Premier was to act concur- 
rently as Minister of War and Dr. Chen Chin-tao was te act as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs pending the arrival of Mr. Tang 
Shao-yi. From the first some doubt was expressed whether 
Mr. Tang Shao-yi would accept the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Wang Ta-hsieh definitely declined to accept the position of 
Minister of Communications a few days after his name had 
been gazetted. = | 

The fighting in Kuangtung between the troops of General 
Lung Chi-kuang and those of General Li Lieh-chun and General 
T’sen Chun-hsuan continued, neither side paying the least atten- 
tion to the commands of the Central Government to cease 
hostilities. The avowed object of Li Lieh-chun and Tsen Chun- 
hsuan was to drive Lung Chi-kuang out of Canton. As the 
Central Government had confirmed Lung in his post of Military 
Governor it was placed in an extremely awkward position by 
the independent action of Li and Tsen. A. further cause of 
anxiety was desultory fighting in Hunan and Szechuan. 

A series of mandates issued on July 7 showed that the 
Government was ready to do its utmost to meet the wishes of 
the south half-way. The provincial system established by the 
late President was abolished and the Peerage Law, Traitors’ 
Law, Law on the Pardon of Rebels and Impeachment Law met 
the same fate. General Lu Yung-ting was appointed Military 
Governor of Kuangtung, while General Lung Chi-kuang was 
given the post of Director-General of Mining Affairs in Kuang- 
tung and Kuangsi. General Li Lieh-chun was ordered to 
proceed to Peking to await an appointment, an order, it may be 
remarked, that he has not yet obeyed. A special deputy was 
ordered to investigate conditions in Kuangtung. 

The members of the National Assembly who had gathered 
in Shanghai did not at first receive with cordiality the proposal! 
that Parliament should be opened in Peking on August 1. In 
fact the counter suggestion was made that as Parliament has the 
right to convene itself, it should reopen in Shanghai. On July 
12 certain changes were made in the Cabinet, Sun Hung-yi being 
appointed Minister of the Interior, Fan Yuan-lien Minister of 
Education and Hsu Shih-ying Minister of Communications. 

The Government for some time disregarded the demand of 
the south that the leading “ monarchists ” should be punished. 
However on July 14 a mandate was issued in the following 
terms.— 


a 


The movement for the change of form’ of State plunged the - 
whole country into utter confusion and nearly caused it to suffer 
national extinction. Those who promoted the movement must be 
held responsible. The arrest is hereby ordered of Yang Tu, Sun 
Yu-chun, Ku Ao, Liang Shih-yi, Hsia Shou-tien, Chu Chi-chien, 
Chow Tzu-chi and Hsueh Ta-ko, who are to be handed to the 
Judiciary carefully and strictly to be tried and punished according 
to law to the end that a warning may be registered for the guid- 
ance of future generations. Others are hereby pardoned in the 
interest of leniency. 


It is interesting to note that no arrests in connection with 
this mandate have yet been made. A mandate issued simultane- 
ously ordered the Bank of Communications, of which Mr. 
Liang Shih-yi is Director General, to carry on business as usual. 

Early in the year the seceding provinces established a 
Military Council at Shaoching in Kuangtung to control the anti- 
monarchist troops and form a provisional Government. In some 
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quarters it was expected that this body would dissolve as soon 
as General Li Yuan-hung had effectively assumed office, but 
no move was made in this direction until July 17. A mani- 
festo was then issued by the Military Council declaring its 
voluntary dissolution. On July 21 a mandate was issued prais- 
ing the Southern leaders for their action in dissolving the 
Council, it being remarked:—“ Their righteous reputation and 
- benevolent name, which are as glorious as the radiance of the 
sun and moon, will last for endless ages to the glory and honour 
of the country.”’ ‘The “independence ’’ of the Navy was can- 
celled on July 20. 

The situation in Kuangtung continued to cause grave 
-anxiety to the Government. Although General Lu Yung-ting 
was constantly urged to proceed to Canton without delay to take 
up the Military Governorship, it was not until August 6 that he 
announced that he was proceeding to Canton. In the meantime 
General Li Lieh-chun and General Tsen Chun-hsuan were con- 
tinuing to attack General Lung Chi-kuang’s forces. The 
situation in Shantung was also causing anxiety. Several 
thousand men who described themselves as a patriotic army 
_continued to act independently of the Government, and com- 
plaints came from several districts that they were looting and 
illtreating inoffensive villagers. In Shensi also bandits were 
operating freely. 

The Parliament was formally opened in Peking on August 1, 
President Li Yuan-hung being present. On August 21 the 
House of Representatives, with practical unanimity, elected 
General Tuan Chi-jui Premier, the appointment being subse- 
quently confirmed by the Senate. The new Cabinet consisting 
of General Tuan Chi-jui, concurrently Minister of War; Dr. 
Chen Chin-tao, Minister of Finance; Mr. Tang Shao-yi, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Chang Yueh-tsen, Minister of 
Justice; Mr. Sun Hung-yi, Minister of Interior; Mr. Hsu Shih- 
ying, Minister of Communications; Mr. Kuo Chung-hsiu, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; Mr. Fan Yuan-lien, 
Minister of Education; and Admiral Cheng Pi-kuang, Minister 
of Navy, was submitted to the House of Representatives for 
approval on September 1 and successfully passed the ordeal. 
The Senate gave its endorsement three days iater. An 
endeavour had been made to secure the rejection of Messrs. Hsu 
Shih-ying and Sun Hung-yi on the ground of alleged nepotism 
and of Mr. Chang Yueh-tsen, Minister of Justice, on the ground 
that he was alleged to have been associated with an endeavour to 
smuggle a large quantity of Yunnan opium into Shanghai. The 
Parliament, however, as already stated, confirmed all the Minis- 
ters in their posts. Having disposed of this matter Parliament 
proceeded with ordinary business, and throughout September and 
October was occupied, zzter alia, with consideration of the draft 
permanent Constitution. Other matters that engaged its 
attention were the Japanese loan of $5,000,000 and the demands 
presented by Japan in connection with the Chengchiatun incident 
on August 13, which resulted in some Chinese and Japanese 
soldiers being killed. As these matters have been already fully 
discussed in the Far EAsteRN Review further reference here is 
not necessary beyond the statement that negotiations are still 
pending. The negotiations in connection with the Chengchiatun 
affair were delayed owing to the uncertainty that existed in 
regard to Mr. Tang Shao-yi’s acceptance of the post of Minister 
_ of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Tang arrived at Tientsin on September 
17 en route to Peking, but on September 25 he resigned and 
subsequently returned to Shanghai. There was considerable 
opposition to Mr. Tang on the part of sections of the military. 
A conference of military chiefs held at Hsuchowfu under the 
presidency of General Chang Hsun in the middle of September 
claimed the right to be consulted in political matters, and it is 
understood that Mr. Tang’s resignation was a protest against 
military interference with politics. 

Towards the end of September the sensational Press in 
Peking spread rumours of an alleged plot to ‘“‘remove’’ the 
President with the object of establishing a military dictatorship. 
It was definitely stated that this plot was to be carried out on the 
occasion of the Republican Anniversary Review which was to be 
held on October 10. There appears to have been no foundation 
whatever in these rumours; at any rate the review passed off 
without incident. On September 29 a mandate had been issued 
which obliquely censured the military chiefs who had attended 
the conference at Hsuchowfu. An endeavour was made by the 
Government to persuade General Chang Hsun to leave Hsuchow- 
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fu and take up his post of Military Governor in Anhui, py 
without success. 

In view of the resignation of Mr. Tang Shao-yi of the pog 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, which was accepted on Septem. 
ber 29, Mr. Lu Cheng-hsiang was offered and accepted th. 
position. Unfortunately there was considerable feeling againg | 
Mr. Lu Cheng-hsiang in the House of Representatives and whe) . 
the appointment was submitted to that body for endorsement o 
October 3 endorsement was refused by 198 votes to 189. Th 
position was then offered to Mr. Wang Ta-hsieh, and his nan, 
was submitted to the House of Representatives on October I. 
The House refused to appoint him. 

During September the position in Canton materially 
improved and hostilities ceased. There was an improvementals | 
in Shantung and Shensi, but the bandits in Eastern Inne 
Mongolia continued to give trouble. The local Chinese official. 
declared that the bandits could have been suppressed withoy 
difficulty were it not for the aid extended to the. bandits by 
Japanese, both officially and unofficially. 

Reviewing the march of events during the last three or fou 
months it will be seen that some progress has been made towark | 
settling internal conditions. The respective powers of the civ). 
and military authorities, however, remain undefined, and ther 
has not been the cordial co-operation of political parties that wa 
hoped for. The Cabinet is composed of men of different partie; 
and the differences have not been sunk so as to enable tl 
carrying out of a truly national policy. The financial situation 
has continued to be desperate. The Government is not in receipt 
of sufficient revenue to meet its administrative expenses, much 
less to disband the tens of thousands of superfluous troops. The 
floating of a reorganization loan sufficiently large to place the 
finances of the country on a healthy basis has been prevented by 
the political uncertainty that has continued to prevail. More 
over the precise attitude of Japan towards China remains obscure, | 
On the. other hand the participation of a powerful American 
concern in railway and industrial development in China, to which 
reference is made elsewhere, is a hopeful indication of confidence 
in China’s ability to overcome the obstacles which beset her path. | 


CHINA’S VICE-PRESIDENT 


Feng Kuo-chang, one of the most able of the generals who 
helped to wrest the sovereignty of China from the Ching 
dynasty, was elected vice-president of the Chinese Republic on 
October 30 on the third ballot taken by Parliament, although 
the result was a foregone conclusion when the first ballot wa 
announced. The second choice of the legislators was Lu Yunf- | 
ting, the military Governor of Szechuan. General Feng was 
elected by 520 votes to 201 cast for Lu Yung-ting. The Peking | 
Gazette in describing the election, commented on the difference 
between the scene now and that when Yuan Shih-k’ai was chosen 
president. 

“In 1913 the House of Parliament was surrounded by many 
cordons of armed soldiery and the gates were blocked by troops 
to prevent any of the M.P.’s escaping during the proceeding. | 
Looking over the walls surrounding ihe House, one saw plain] 
the many troops with fixed bayonets peering into the Parliament 
Building, for what, every one was free to imagine himsel. 
Yesterday only a handful of soldiers patrolled the streets t 
direct the traffic. With the exception of Parliamentary guards 
in full uniform and about half a dozen military police, there wa’ | 
nothing unusual about the policing of the occasion. Peop'® 
including the M.Ps., moved about freely and the spectators wét 
not subjected to close scrutiny as if they were assassins. Tht 
Republic is indeed among us. In perfect harmony with this 
promising atmosphere was the very orderly conduct of the | 
members of Parliament.” 

There was little doubt that the public was greatly interested 
in the election, as was shown by the large number of spectator 
who crowded the galleries and overflowed. Every available set! 
was taken and many had to stand in the passage way. Th 
unusually large number of Chinese ladies attracted much atte 
tion. Two galleries were completely filled by them—an unprr 
cedented thing. Even more remarkable was the fact that ma") — 
of the ladies remained until the election was finished, a tediou' 
affair even for the average man, as the meeting lasted from? | 
a.m. until well after five in the afternoon. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING IN CHINA > 


The day is far distant, if it ever dawns, when China is likely 
to provide sufficient manufactured cotton goods to meet her own 
demand. When it is considered that the population is some- 
where between 350,000,000 and 400,000,000, that cotton material 
is used for the national dress; that it has hitherto been found 
impossible to manufacture the finer counts in China, and that 
imported goods, owing to the eccentricities of Chinese methods 
of taxation, enjoy immunity from certain charges levied on the 
native article, it will be realized that no immediate anxiety need 
be felt by those interested in the importation of cotton goods. 
At the same time it is well to bear in mind that China has made 
a start, and a good start, towards supplying some of her needs, 
and that there are factors in her favour which must necessarily 
tend to the development of local manufacturing. 


An investigation made last year showed that there. were 
then in the mills in Shanghai, the chief centre of the industry, 
over 500,000 spindles and about 300 looms. The difficulty of 
obtaining exact statistics in China is notorious, but it is estimated 
that the spindles in operation in the country number a millon 
and the looms 4,000. From these figures it will be seen that 
Shanghai practically monopolizes the weaving industry. The 
counts manufactured are practically confined to 10s; I2s; 14s; 
16s; 18s; and 20s, Theclaim has been made that an attempt 
to spin 32s met with success. 

The amount of cotton grown in China cannot be accurately 
determined. All that can be said with certainty is that it is over 
750,000 tons per year and under 1,000,000 tons. Formerly the 
staple was very short, but the introduction of new seed in some 
places has resulted in an improvement, and some of the Chinese 
cotton has been described by a competent American investigator 
as having good lustre, fair strength and staple from 4” to yy”. 
For mechanical looms it has been found gencrally advisable to 
use about 25% of American cotton, but in many instances only 
the local product is utilized. In the present stage of develop- 
ment of the industry the amount of cotton grown in China is 
ample for requirements, and cultivation can be extended almost 
indefinitely as the demand increases. The cost of the raw 
cotton, of course, fluctuates, but the cheaper qualities are usual- 
ly available at from about 5 to 6 cents per pound. 

Apart from the cost of the cotton itself the price of labour 
gives the manufacturer in China a tremendous handicap. Un- 
doubtedly the efficiency of the Chinese operative cannot be 
compared with that of the European, but the difference is not 
so noticeable in this industry as in others. The following table 
of approximate cost of production will be found of interest:— _ 

Count of Yarn Cost of Production cents per Ib. 


TOS... cecescavevegees «01.07 
T2S sacceeeseveveeveevlizl 
TAS sorcerer eenecevaces 1.34 
ie ee Pere ee ee 1.48 
ZOS coerce escvereeceserl 5 


(Note: the cent, Mexican currency, is approximately of the 
value of a British farthing. ) 

The operatives work in two shifts of twelve hours, and the 
mills close only for twelve hours each Sunday. When working 
at full capacity the total annual production of the mills is be- 
tween 200,000,000 and 225,000,000 pounds of yarn. and 25,000- | 
000 to 50,000,000 yards of cloth. _ 

Costs other. than labour are extremely low. Most of the 
mills in Shanghai are supplied with power by the Municipal 
Electrical plant at a very low rate. The vagaries of exchange, 
which are a factor of consequence in regard to imported goods, 
in no way disconcert those engaged in local manufacture. It Is 
true that cotton goods manufactured locally have very little 
protection, the effective duty on yarn and cloth being only about 
2% to 3 per cent, but there is more than a probability that these 
duties will be largely increased. Such increase cannot take 
place at once, as China has to obtain the consent of all the 
Treaty Powers before modifying the tariff, but she has such a 
reasonable right to expect consideration for her frequently 
pressed request to be allowed to readjust the Customs schedule, 
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that it may be expected that the request will be honored as the 
Chinese Government gives adequate proof that it intends to 
fulfii the counter-obligations to which it has pledged itself. At 
present, as mentioned earlier in this article, not only is the 
amount of tariff protection exceedingly small, but locally 
manufactured goods are subject to heavier inland taxation than 
the imported article. On the imported article a single additional 
payment of half the import duty enables it to be sent to any 
portion of the interior without payment of likin, while it can be 
sent from one Treaty Port to another without any payment in 
addition to the import duty originally paid. The local article on 
the other hand has to pay likin if sent from one Treaty Port to 
another, and if it is sent far inland it has likin levied upon it at 
an unknown number of likin barriers. Thus it will be seen that 
the local manufacturer, in regard to trade with distant inland 
localities, is seriously handicapped against the importer. As 
already stated, however, it is not likely that this anomalous con- 
dition of affairs will be allowed to continue much longer. By 
arrangement, the increase in Customs duties will synchronis - 
with the abolition of likin charges, and when this takes place the 
local manufacture will receive protection to an appreciable exten: 


CHINA’S POSTAL SERVICE 


Seven hundred and seventy-three million articles, letters, 
parcels, newspapers and postcards, were dealt with by the 
Chinese Postal Service during the fourth year of the Republic, 
according to the report of the Directorate General of Posts for 
1915 which has just been issued from the press. While this 
huge total is an increase of 76 millions over the previous year, 
some ten percent, the real magnitude of the growth of the 
Chinese postal activities can best be seen by a comparison with 
the figures for the Second Year of Hsuan Tung, the baby 
emperor deposed in 1911. During the six years that have inter- 
vened, many of them marked with widespread disturbance and 
‘insurrection, the total of articles handled by the post office has 
more than doubled and with this great increase has come about 
such an increase in efficiency that the failure of a letter to arrive 
reasonably on time is generally traceable to floods, brigandage or 
some catise outside the province of the postal officials. 

According to the report of the number of newspapers 
circulated through the mails, some curbing of the press by the 
Government took place last year in that the total of such articles 
is still 19 millions behind the banner year of 1913. The report 
openly states that this was due to the more rigid censorship that 
undoubtedly drove many “ agin-the-government ’’ organs out of 
existence. Increases of 25 percent in the parcels post and 
$3,000,000 in money orders made up for the lack of second class 
matter lost to the post office through this censorship, and bear 
witness to the increasing confidence of the merchants and people 
in the mail order business, one of the greatest factors in the 
growth of postal facilities throughout the world. 

To gain an adequaté idea of the meaning of this great 
advance in postal services, one must remember that China is a 
country only partly developed, lacking railroads and highways, 
some of the outlying postal routes zigzagging up and down 
mountain declivities that would seem to defy even goats to 
cross. Nor is the service without danger. Each year's report 
carries its story of couriers attacked and robbed, and- while the 
death toll for 1915 was lower, yet several couriers gave their 
lives in defense of the mails against brigands. In the province 
of Honan no less than 14 couriers were attacked, although only 
one was killed, while the Tibetan frontier troubles made the life 
of the postal couriers most precarious, 28 attacks having taken 
place. Six couviers were killed. Not even the water services 
were devoid of danger, for the mail from Szechuen was wrecked 
seven times in the Yangtze gorges, not a bad record, however, in 
view of the 730 trips made by the postal boats through these 
dangerous rapids. 

Taken all in ail, especially considering the difficulties that 
have to be met daily and hourly, the Chinese postal service may 
be congratulated on its success in maintaining its service and in 
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speeding up the delivery of mail not only through the mop 
densely populated sections served by rail and water routes be 
in the outlying districts such as those of Kansu where the ties 
of transit from the coast has now been reduced to one month 
whereas formerly it took from sixty to ninety days. Gives | 
facilities similar to those that obtain in more advanced and Detter | 
developed countries and it is certain that China’s postal depart. 
ment which has done so well under adverse conditions, will jy” 
future measure up well with other postal services throughoy 
the world. “4 





CHINA’S IRON IN THE JAPAN FIRE 


Peter the Great is credited with being the farthest seeing, 
sovereign of his day in that he laid down a policy for ue 
Russian people that has compelled them to extend their rule ove 
wide territories until the Russian Empire now stretches fron & 
ocean to ocean and includes a domain of resources so vast and 
undeveloped that one fears the rest of the world will have used 
up all its wood and coal and iron, before Russia has more thi. 
begun to clear the ground for the opening of her treasurehoyy. 
of raw materials. 
_ The case is not otherwise with Japan if her recent activity 
in the acquisition of China’s iron mines is given its full vali 
in forecasting events. Only she is confronted by lands already | 
fully occupied by races in competition with whom the Japanes 
cannot make a living in agriculture or handicrafts. But Japa, 
perceiving this factor, has planned to push Peter’s policy just 2. 
notch further and instead of asking for the lands, she is in tl 
position of saying, “ Keep your lands, but give me thei 
resources.’ ’ 
__ That is what it will amount to if the present rate of ACK | 
sition of mining, especially iron mining, properties in China i | 
keptup. Japan has developed just far enough to have a broai_ 
outlook on the future of her manufactures. She sees that 
without iron, she will forever be at the mercy of the more 
fortunate nations over whose once submerged lands nature Jai 
a blanket of hematite and other ores of iron beside which has 
arisen that most potent force of modern civilization, the blast 
furnace and the rolling mill. 

Japan has seen the writing on the wall, great dazzling letters 
of molten iron that spell: “Thus far shalt thou go and w: 
further.”’ She has interpreted it aright and perceived that 
without iron her industries cannot reach their full measure of 
competition with the foreigner. Without iron, her forty odd 
millions must be doomed forever to futile handicrafts of whos 
products the world eventually willtire. Given unlimited supplie 
of the brown earth which she can turn into steel with he 
unlimited mines of coal, Japan sees world domination in a 
industrial sense as her ultimate goal, and one which she believes 
she can reach through her resources of cheap yet skilled labor, 
her ability to counterfeit every foreign product—imitation 
which the Japanese argue and hope may later lead to origine 
tion—and her willingness to employ every national resource, het 
own and China’s too, if need be, in the extension of her foreigt 
commerce. 

To be sure it is a litttle rough on China to have to han 
over the iron mines, but she is doing nothing with them hersell, 
say the Japanese, and as China has neither the capital nor the abil- 
ty to develop them, it were a shame, the Japanese argue, for then 
to sit idly by and wait until China shall awake to a realization 
of the meaning of iron and steel in modern civilization. Eve" 
the most hearty well wisher of China cannot fail to give Japa 
the credit for her foresight and certainly no observer of tht 
events of the last few years in the Orient can fail to contrast tlt 
forward march of the Japanese with the seeming apathy of tht, 
Chinese in regard to their country’s development. © Perhap 
apathy is too strong a term, since it is rather lack of leaders af 
an utter absence of that co-operation so necessary for tht 
successful completion of any large enterprise. But the result ' 
the same, and week by week the iron mines of China are passig | 
into the hands of so-called Sino-Japanese companies. In thes. 
the participation of the Chinese is purely passive, and tt 
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aclusion of Chinese directors is a mere fiction to comply with 
he popular cry that China’s resources are for the Chinese. 

To be sure, the mines are not being handed over without 
rotest from the provinces, but having made their protests, the 
yovincial authorities fold their hands and ask what more can 
hey do. If the Government pays no heed to their outcry, the 
blame is not with the provinces but with those in Peking. It may 
»omfort the provinces to have passed the responsibility on to 
some one else, but the eventua! result is the same—Japan will rule 
China with the rod of iron she has .forged from China’s 
own mines. 
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(Continued from the September Issue) 


In the September issue of the Far EastERN REvieEw were 
shown a number of the many new buildings that have been or 
are being erected to care for the rapid increase in business and 
residential requirements of this fastest growing city of the Far 
East. Owing to lack of space, in some cases the descriptions 
of the buildings there illustrated had to he carried over to the 
present issue. 


Yangtse insurance Association Building 


| Another handsome structure that is being erected on the 
Bund is the seven-story reinforced concrete building for the 
| Yangtse Insurance Association from Plans of Messrs. Palmer 
}andTurner. This structure which will be faced with granite, 
‘occupies a site fifty feet frontage on the Bund with a depth of 
| 117 feet and is situated between the Peninsular and Oriental 
| Steamship office and the Jardine Matheson Hong. The ground 
| floor will be occupied by a bank, while the Yangtse Insurance 
Association will take the entire first floor for its offices. The 
second, third and fourth floors will be divided for offices while 
the two upper stories will be residential quarters, the whole 
being a by a roof garden which will be 115 feet above the 
street level. | 


The building will have a handsome marble entrance con- 
trasting with the severer granite facing and every fitting will be 
chosen with an endeavor to making this building the most 
modern and best equipped structure of its kind in Shanghai. 
The board room of the insurance company’s quarters will be 
panelled in teak which material will be used for doors and 
panellings throughout the building including the dining rooms 
and halls of the residential quarters of the upper stories. As 
| there will be only one residence on each of the two top floors, 
bs quarters there will be commodious in the extreme. A 
| feature of the httings of this building will be the use of metal 
| sash throughout and the latest sanitary appliances will be 
| wstalled in every department of the structure. 


| 





| Russian Consulate General 

| This building, illustrated in the September, issue which is 
eng completion is situated on a prominent site near the 
| vatden Bridge opposite the Astor House Hotel and takes up 
| ‘conspicuous place in the Consular quarter of Shanghai. 


The ground available was not extensive and it was not easy 

"© meet the necessary requirements of providing suitable 

“ommodation for the offices as well as residential quarters for 
ne Consul-General and two vice-Consuls and several minor 
ithcials. On account of the limited ground it was necessary to 
~ arrangements for placing servants quarters, kitchens, store 
“Ms, etc., ina basement. The building consists of a basement, 
ound floor, first floor, second floor and a finished attic which 
‘available also for servants quarters, store rooms, etc. 


The ground floor contains besides the necessary office 
Matters a court room and a large assembly hall. The two latter 
: ‘ccording to their purpose finished in a dignified and artistic 
~“tner with dados and wooden ceilings of teakwood. The 


“t floor contains principally the reception and living rooms 
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If the Chinese people could drop for a time the idea of 
family and clan, and get down to real co-operation, there is 
sufficient money in most of the provinces to open the mines and 
convert their latent resources into actual wealth. If the Chinese 
doubt the ability of their own people to mine the iron and 
convert it into rails and bars and sheets of steel, surely there is 
enough of this sort of ability in the world and it can be bought 
for a price. At that almost any price would be cheap compared 
with the price that China will some day pay unless she turns 
her hand at once to the conservation of her iron in the only 
way it can be conserved, by development and use. 





BUILDING ACTIVITIES OF SHANGHAI 


of the Consul-General besides the quarters for one vice-Consul. 
There are two large drawing rooms and two spacious dining 
rooms which can be combined for festival purposes. Adjoining 
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Messrs. Palmer & Turner, Architects 


Yanertse Insurance Buitoinc Now in Course or Construction | 
ON THE BUND 
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; 4 study which is connected by a circular stair case with the 
srivate office of the Consul-General on the ground floor. The 
cond floor contains the roomy bed and bath rooms for the 
“onsul-General and the living quarters for another Vice-Consul. 
~The building is constructed in the exterior of concrete 
locks chiseled to give them the appearance of real stone; rein- 
forced concrete 1S used extensively for the inner construction 
especially in the ceiling of the basement and fireproof staircases. 
The building is heated by a central hot water system. For 
fecorative purposes the drawing rooms and the assembly hall 
sre provided with marble fire places. For the climatic require- 
ments large verandahs are provided on the south side. | 

| he style of the building is modern and the interior fittings 
are simple and effort has been made to employ only first class 
material, as teak and marble. 

| The execution of the building has been entrusted to the 
Mhinese Contractor Chow Soey Kee. The heating plant, the 
itting of the bath rooms, kitchens, pantry, etc., has been execut- 
bd by the Shanghai Waterworks. 

| Messrs. Anderson, Meyer & Co., Ltd., have installed the 
slectric light. The plans and the supervision of the building 
have been in the hands of the Architect Hans E. Lieb. 

North China Insurance Company’s Building 

| This imposing building at South-East corner of the junction 
>{ Kiukiang and Szechuen Roads, now in course of construction, 
Bvhen completed, will house The North China Insurance Co., 
Ltd. on the ground floor. The first, second and third floors 
fontain up-to-date, well lighted offices fitted with all the latest 
ronveniences. The entrance to these floors is on Szechuen Road. 
| In the construction of this building, great care has been 
Haken to make it as fire-resisting as possible, all staircases, 
Aoors, etc., being of re-inforced concrete, the sash and window 
Attings of steel, and a complete fire service will be installed. 

| he principal elevations are entirely of granite and a 
Mignified columnar treatment is the key note of the design, eight 
arge columns rising toa height of 44 feet from the pavement, 
supporting the entablature (including the main cornice) and 
hird, floor. The corner is treated very simply, the main 
ntrance to. The North China Insurance Co.’s office being the only 
eature on otherwise plain rusticated walling. 

- Due regard has been given to the sanitary arrangements, 
Separate lavatories, etc., being provided for foreigners (men and 
women) and Chinese. - 

| The photograph in the September issue is of a half-inch 
scale model of the building, and is of interest in showing the 
bilities of the local Chinese carpenters in this class of work. 
phe architect of this building is Mr. R. E. Stewardson, 
B-RIB.A., 22 Yuen Ming Yuen Road. 


Two Telephone Exchange Buildings 


; Another noteworthy building by Mr. Stewardson is the 
Pianghai Mutual Telephone Company’s new West Exchange 
et Bubbling Well and Burkill Roads. It is of re-inforced con- 
Freie construction and is designed to admit of adding two 
Pdditional stories, which, in view of the extraordinary growth 
Bi the telephone system, it is contemplated will have to be con- 
etructed at no distant date. Owing to the cramped nature of 
@he site, it was found necessary to build right up to the eastern 
Poundary, thus avoiding loss of space on this, the most valuable 
part of the site. ‘This was made possible only by carrying the 
estern wall on a system of cantilevers and beams. | 
; During the construction of this Exchange, the then existing 
e‘iporary Kxchange had to be undisturbed, and was built 
ftound. All instruments, switch boards, etc., were lowered into 
psition on compietion of the new building, only a few hours 
itetruption, in the early morning, being necessary to complete 
Puls delicate operation. | 
_ wing to future additions having to be allowed for, the 
Hnishet design could not be carried out in this building. When 
a a pilaster treatment of facades will be the result, the 
* ing main cornice becoming a secondary ‘siring course, 
P vision for this transformation being allowed for. | 
lutual Te to the great expansion in business of The Shanghai 
hag elephone Company, Ltd., it also has been found neces- 
my (0 construct at the corner of Haining and Fusan Roads, 
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the North Exchange which will be a three storied building with 
its main entrance Gn Fusan Road. In the rear of the yard will be 
a garage for the company’s vehicles, and living quarters for. 
Chinese, lavatories, etc. On the first floor is the test and 
accumulator rooms, day and night operators’ rooms, and super- 
intendent’s flat. On the second floor is the exchange and 
sudervisor’s retiring rooms. 

The construction is of re-inforced concrete throughout, 
with. wirdows of steel, the glazing of all windows facing 
adjoining properties being of wired glass, all such windows being 
fitted with armoured shutters. In this, as at the West Exchange, 
a simple pilaster treatment of the facades surmounted by main . 
cornice and balustrade is adopted. | 

Iron Merchants’ Association Buiiding 

The important Iron Merchants’ Association which owns the 
fine new premises illustrated in the September issue, was formed 
in 1912, the original founders being Messrs. Loh Bai-tsze, 
Ching Poo Yuen, Chan Tsze Chong, and Chan Chun Yuen. Im 
1915 the premises originally occupied by the Association on 
Ningpo Road were found to be quite inadequate, and the 
Association decided to erect suitable modern premises as a Club 
building, and for this purpose purchased a site on Hongkong 
Road adjoining the head offices of the Shanghai Waterworks 
Co. The preparation of the plans was entrusted to Messrs. 
Denham & Rose, Architects. The building was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and it was occupied in the following May. 

On the Ground floor are the Club Room, 30 ft. x 27 ft., with 
two smaller rooms. The first floor consists of the general 
dining room and two private rooms. There are tiled lavatories 
and serving rooms on both these floors, and the kitchen and 
servants’ rooms are situated in the rear. The second floor 1s 
arranged as a residential flat. The roof is flat and is arranged 
as a roof garden, approached from the main stairs, and is laid 
with Pabco Concrete. : 

The building has a granite base. The upper walls are of 
brick faced with cement stucco. with artificial stone columns and 
cornices. The front and back stairs are of fireproof construc- - 
tion. The former is faced with Sicilian marble, supplied by 
Messrs. Wm. Jacks & Co. The tiles and hardware were suppli- 
ed by Messrs. Duncan & Co. who also carried out the roofing. 
The floors throughout are of Kapore hardwood, and the 
principal rooms are panelled to 8it high. The wooed was 
supplied by the Import & Export Lumber Coy. The Building 
Contractor was Mr. Tseng Seng-kee. 

The electric installation was carried out by Messrs. Ande+sen, 
Meyer & Co. including “ Veluria’’ ceiling. lights, and tie 
sanitary fixtures were provided by the Shanghai Waterworks 
Co. The Iron Merchants’ Club is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in possessing an up-to-date Club Building which will 
doubtiess contribute largely to its future prosperity. 

New Shanghai Residences 

With the great growth of the city commercially, a great 
increase in residence facilities has become necessary and on the 
opposite page are shown a few examples of the many noteworthy 
new dwelling houses. So great has been the demand for 
residence sites that many roads which were once dismissed as 
being too far out for such use now are fringed with handsome 
structures of brick, concrete and stucco, many of ‘them sur- 
rounded by beautiful lawns and gardens where only two years 
ago the Chinese agriculturist pursued the even tenor of his 
truck farming. | ae | 
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Post OrFicE In Grounp FLoor oF BurpINnc AT Lert 


UNITED STATES ACQUIRES CONSULAR 
BUILDING SITE 





In the August issue of the Far EASTERN REVIEW announce- 
ment was made of the purchase by the United States Gavernment 
of the site at the junction of the Whangpoo river and Soochow 
creek, about an acre of ground, on which it is proposed to erect 
suitable buildings for the offices of the Consulate General, the 
American Court for China and the United States Postal Agency. 
On this page is shown the existing Consular quarters and at the 
re of the following page is the building now occupied by the 
ourt. 


When the purchase was finally made, it was found that a 
sufficient sum was in hand for necessary repairs and the question 
at once arose whether it would not be advisable in consideration 
of the wretched state of the present buildings, to construct a 
suitable building for consular offices at once rather than to make 
repairs to structures that had almost outlived their usefulness. 
The difficulty was that the funds available were insufficient for 
the erection of anything but a makeshift building at best. Any 
structure that could be built with the money in hand would 
hardly be big enough for the consular offices alone, and there was 
also the Court and postal agency to be taken care of. __ 


The matter was one which aroused considerable discussie! 
among American residents in Shanghai, and finally a meeting we! 
called to consider it and to make recommendations to the Cot! 
sulate General. It was the sentiment at this meeting, whi? 
representatives of all the American organizations attended, thd 
any building that could be constructed with the funds available 
would be utterly wasted when the time came for the erection @ 
a Consulate General worthy the site and that it would be follyt 
put money into what would at best be only a temporal) 
expedient. 

In the Orient, especially in China where the item of — fact’ | 
or outward appearance is so vital a factor, it was felt that aij 
building erected on the Consular site must be one worthy th: 
nation whose offices it is to house. The location of the proper) 
is such a commanding one, with a frontage of more than 2# 
feet on the water, and lying immediately opposite the publ 
garden, that it was felt any makeshift building would call 1 
question in the Chinese mind the resources of the nation thi 
would use a site worth half a million taels for a build 
costing only a tenth of that sum. | 
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' the present buildings whose repair will be undertaken at 
pe ce, were erected in 1898, and reports of those who are familiar 
» with the methods and materials of their construction state that 
p ''sa wonder they have stood so long. In fact, such serious 
F tuing ot the foundations of some of them took place a few 






F Yeats after they were built that it was feared they would collapse. 


| a .) | ® 
& lhis 


& lls Was staved off by repairs, but the architects who have been 
is arated, state that no matter what repairs are now made, the 
E ouldings never will be fit for occupancy as offices as they are 
B dingy, dark and damp, and about as far from the ideal of an 
B \merican office structure as can be imagined. No amount of 
| 'emodelling will make them other than poorly designed and 
e VOrse constructed dwellings. — 

Nevertheless, the whole American community in Shanghai is 
exceedingly pleased that the consulate at last is in permanent 
patter’ and that the fear of having to seek some other 
| eet perhaps on some back street no longer exists. For 
C tral years prior to the rental of the buildings that the 
oe" owns, it was compelled to occupy a tumbledown 
aie © tar trom the business section. This building, illus- 
‘ i at the bottom of this page, was so utterly unfitted for any 
nce the ae, Occupancy that it has remained unrented ever 
gee merican Consulate was removed to the new site, a 

ter of seven years. 
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oe. Shanghai transacts more than half of the import and 
8S alg of China, and as American interests in both 
Sheps of commerce are rapidly increasing, its citizens are 

bing that Congress may take favorable action regarding an 
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Uniteo States Court ror CHINA witH Courtroom on Grounp Froor, JupcE’s CHAMBERS AND Orrice or District 
ATTORNEY ABOVE 


appropriation for a building which wl be worthy the dignity of 
the United States and which will demonstrate to the Oriental 
wor!d the best ideals of American architecture. 
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The chief feature of the year’s working of 
the railway has been the sharp recovery in 
trafic as a conseqtience of which the total 
earnings for the year are only $22,516.58 below 
i914. This may be attributed to the following 
causes: The general feeling of security 
throughout the country resulting in steady 
trade; the demand and consequent good 
prices for tin and rubber and the diversion of 
aconsiderable amount of coastwise traffic to 
the railway; im connection with which |] 
should like to emphasize the fact that the 
return of trafic between Singapore and the 
Peninsula across the Johore Straits has so 
increased, and iS increntsing at such a rate that 
m five or Six years’ time it can safely be 
predicted that any extension of the present 
ierry system will be insufficient to deal with 
the volume of goods required to be transport- 
ed, and for this reason it will be necessary at 
an early date to commence the construction of 
athrough line across the Straits. 


lt is worthy of special remark that the traffic 
earmngs tor the month of December, 1915, 
were the highest on record. While the falling 
off in receipts is very slight there has been a 
marked diminution in expenditure on revenue 
account, the reduction for the year being 
$29,727.29 or nearly 9 per cent. The gross 
receipts for the year are $9,051,243.17 and the 
gross expenditure $6,414,845.24, making net 
venue $2,036,307.93, which is equivalent to, 
approximately, 3 per cent. on capital. 

The total mileage of limes open for traffic on 
31st December, 1915 (including Johore Leased 
lint), was 872 miles 26 chains, an increase of 
49miles 64 chains. The length of sidings was 
creased by 2 miles 77 chains, making a total 
ot 118 miles 19 chains and a grand total of 
miles 45 chains of railroad in operation. 
‘he railway system now comprises ; 





M. Ch, 


rai to johore Boundary «+. oe 951. 15 
‘lah Line—Bukit Mertajam Junc- 

ton to Alor Star aoe oon eee 56 Is 

singapore Line .. = sis a 305 48 
ast Coast Line, Gemasto Tembeling 116 71 
| 543 05 
The Branch Lines total 207: miles and the 
fased Line of the Johore State Railway 120 

Making a Total of 872 miles and 26 chains. 
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The total number of stations open on 31st 
December, 1915, was 196 of which the Federat- 
ed Malay States Railways had 178 and the 
Johore State Railway 18. In addition, 16 flag 
stations were open. 

The capital account of the Open Lines 
amounted to $88,931.589.00 on gIst December, 
IQI5: 

Federated Malay states Rail- 








WayS =». = = - $88,315,105. 63 
Leased Line—Johore State 
Railway (Federated Malay 

States expenditure only)... 190,355-35 

88, 505,400.98 

Automobile service _... is 426,128.11 

Total .. $88,931,589.09 








This total is an increase of $8,295.661.26 
over the previous year, of which sum $5,777- 
706.21 represents the amount transferred from 
construction account in respect of new Iines 
now open for traffic. 

The principal Special Expenditure items are 
as follows: 

Additional Locomotives and Roll- _ 

ing Stock ... ssi oso juss SO ea 
New Station and Hotel, Ipoh ... 130,083.58 
New Carriage Shop at Central 


Workshops Mas iis o- 292,188.49 
New Central Offices, Kuala 7 
Lumpur... na awe a) ae eee 
New Wharf Accommodation, | 
Port Swettenham sii - 388,675.28 
Purchase of Prai Dock and 

Wharves ... ve he «se 534,123.00 


The most notable item is the one relating to 
the purchase of Prai Docks. These—formerly 
the property of the Straits Settlement Govern- 
ment—were taken over by the Railway Depart- 
ment as from Ist July, Io14, at a valuation of 
$1,000,000, Of this sum, $534,123 was patd in 
IQI5. 

The average capital cost per mile of line 
open on 3tst December, 1915, was $117,508.66 


as compared with $114,043,2: at the end of 


1914. These figures, as tm past years, are 
calculated on the total capital expenditure, 
excluding the Johore Lines, but including the 
very large amounts expended in connection 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAYS REPORT FOR THE 





New Rariway ADMINISTRATIVE Orrtces in Course oF ErREcTION 
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MANAGER AND CHIEF ENGINEER] 


with such’ undertakings as docks, ferry 
services, etc. it 18 proposed to revise the 
figures from 1916 onwards. 


Capital Account (Line Under Construction 
And Surveys) 


The capital account of lines under construc- 
tion and surveys on 31st December, 1915, stood 
at $10,078,315.68 as compared with $13,14¢.- 
608.86 at the end of 1914, a decrease of 
$3,062,293-:8. 

The gross earnings from all sources (includ- 
ing the motor service) amounted to $9,051,- 
243.17 as compared with $0,073,759.75 in 1914, 
a decrease of onty $22,516.55. There is, how- 
ever, a reduction in revenue from passengers 
(including season tickets and excess fares) of 
$185,821.40, but all other classes of traffic 
show increases ; parcels and luggage $37,357.41, 
horses, carriages and dogs, $20,343.93, live 
stock $8,207.52. Miscellaneous earnings and 
sundry receipts together are up to $85,476.41. 
mainly due to the inclusion of the earnings of 
Prai Dock for 12 months as against 6 months 
in the last year. The increase on this account 
is $40,191.08. Theitem reimbursements show 
a decrease of $6,985.31. 

In the comparison of the gross earnings of 
1914 and 1915 the earning of the new lines and 
services Opened must be considered. These 
are responsible for the following amounts: 


Kedah Line ... ere ses es 108,254,903 
Ampang; Batu Arang, etc. sai 43,763.06 
Kelantan Line ie ae — SS 

Total ... $180,301.5¢ 





The estimated revenue for 1915 was $8,500,- 
000, so that the actual earnings show an excess 
over estimate of $551,243.17. 

Passengers 

There is a decrease of 75,717-in the number 
of passengers carried in I915 as compared 
with I914. | ¥ 

The gross tonnage of goods carried in 1915 
was 1,100,381 toms as compared with 1,140,253 
tons in 1914, a decrease of 30,872 tons, Ie 

The earnings per mile of line open per week 
(excluding motor service) were $204.46 as 
compared with $217.70 in 1914, -The gross 
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sarnings per train mile were $2.81 as com- 

ared with $2.66 in 1914, and net earnings per 

rgin mile 82 cents as compared with 60 cents. 
Working Expenses 


The gross working expenses for the year, 
b cluding motor service and special services 
wn revenue account, amounted to $6,414,845.24 
as compared with $7,044,572.53 in 1914, a 
secrease Of $629,727-290. Of this decrease, 
87,908.71 1S 1m respect of special services. 
The proportion of working expenses to ear- 
mings works out at 70.79 per cent. as compared 
Ewith 77.50 per cent. in 1914 and 71.36 per cent. 


bn 1013 
| The total railway expenditure per train mile 







is $1.99, which is applicable to the several - 


Rienartments as under: 











I9QI5 1914 
iCeneral Management .. «. $.10 $ .o9g 
‘rafic Department soo 44 -43 
“ocomotive Department... 7 82 
Engineering + joe ri 56 61 
ptores 93 one 20 O02 Of 
Telegraph ‘3 ose ahs 09 10 


: Total $1.09 $2.06 
| The total number of passengers carried 
Hduring the year was 11,899,029 against 11,974, 
45 in 1914, a decrease in number of 75,717. 
Comparison of coaching goods 1915 and 
E1914. 
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Goods carried, intons... 1,100,381 1,140,253 
Passengers carried  ... 11,899,028 11,974,745 
Live stock (head) - 104,522 91,806 


The cost of maintenance per mile of line 
open per week of the Federated Malay State 
Railways was $31.15 as compared with $37.59 
in 1914. The experditure on slips and washa- 
ways was $23.751.41. The 872 miles 26 chains 
of permanent line together with the 118 miles 
19 chains of loop line and sidings were 
maintained in good running order. 


No new locomotives were added to the stock 
during the year but a new steam rail motor 


designed and built at Central Workshops was 


put in service on Ist October, 1915, when it 
started to work a shuttle service between 
Sultan Street and Ampany. The working has 
so far been .satisfactory considering the 
difficulties incidental to a new type of engine, 
etc. This is the first of the nme steam rail 
motors now under construction. 


One small tender engine, “E” class, belong- 
ing to Construction Department (originally 
purchased from Burma Railways, second- 
hand, during the year 1913, at a cost of 
$3,806.24) was sold tothe Malayan Collieries, 
Limited, for the sum of $5,000. 

One small open line tank engine, “‘A”’ class, 
was transferred to Construction Department 


in place of the “‘E” class engine sold to the 
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Malayan Collieries. Two other locomotives 
of similar type were also transferred to the 
same department during the year. 

The open line stock of locomotives, includ- 
ing the steam rail motor, was 170 on 3ist 
December, 1915, aS against 172 on 3ist 
December, 1914. Sixty-two engines of all © 
classes passed through the Central Workshops 
for heavy and light repairs during the year as 
compared with 59 during 1914. Of these 62, 
60 were paid for by revenue and two by con- 
struction votes. The cost per engine against 
revenue was $5,015.45 as against $6,921.46 in 
1914, and the cost per engine mile was 6.87 
cents in IgI5 against 6.54 cents in 1914. The 
total engine mileage including the maintenance 
ballast for the year 1915 was 4,377,944 com- 
pared with 4,653,895 in 1914, a decrease of 
275,951 miles. 


The average daily miles per engine taken on 
the 170 locomotives was 70.86 compared with 
74.12 for 172 engines in 1914- The average 
daily mileage per engine actually at work was 
102.70 against 104.76 in I9I4. 

The consumption of engine fuel was equi- 
valent to 96,471 tons I! cwts. I qr. 21 Ibs. of 
coal. Bakau firewood being included at ratio 
of 24g to 1 and the cost per engine miles was 
18.12 cents as against 20.18 cents in 1914, the 
figures per train mile being 24-80 and 21.77 
cents, respectively. 


(KOREA) © 


[Annuat Report ror Fiscal YEAR Enpinc Marcu, 1915] 


s Theaverage working miieage of the Chosen 
Bhalways for the year 1914-15 in passenger 
mtraic was 955.1, and that in goods traffic 
208.2, showing increases ot 75.1 in each over 
mthe preceding year. The train mileage 
totalled 3,461,716 miles, the number of 
passengers carried 4,768,251, and the tonnage 
ot freight hauled 1,386,614 tons, showing 
Eiecreases of 108,650 miles in train mileage, 
227,190 in. passengers, and 2,30! tons in 
freight, compared with the figures for the 
Drecedmg year. The aggregate passenger and 











70 respectively, being a decrease of 6,951,827 
mthe former and an increase of 16,370,086 in 
the latter when compared with the figures for 
pine preceding year. The traffic receipts for 
the year were Ven 3,660,814 from passengers 
id ten 2,756,666 from freight, making a 
soial of Fen 6,417,480 and showing an increase 
Bol Yen 67,632. 

The national mourning into which we were 
plunged in the beginning of the fiscal year 
caused the people im general to refrain from 
uaking pleasure trips, and the traffic in 
Ammer, fo0, was rendered dull in consequence 
ol the war in Europe and of floods. In goods 
italic, though, we suffered to a certain extent 
Eom the low financial condition in general. 
iequantity of freight conveyed over longer 
p\'Sances increased as the result of the open- 
my of the Kei-Gen line. The transportation 
iy was brisk in consequence of the war, 
| 2 ansportation of rice and other grains, 
pre’ Became livelier after the end of 1914. 
ete in goeds of large consignment 
i ioned above was really responsible for 
. Posperous condition of the goods traffic 
“iting the year, | 


New Traffic Arrangements 


j The Principal trafic arrangements made 
a the year were as follows. In con- 
ae of the revision in the time-tables of 
Redete ns Lastern Railway ours were also 
tion c in May. In October, joint transporta- 
vi “ Passengers and goods was opened 
| € Kyodo Kisen Kaisha (Union S.S, 
trans of Awa province, Japan, and joint 
added eration of passengers and luggage was 

“to that of goods with the Chosen Yusen 





freight mileages were 166,791,661 and 139,797,- - 


Kaisha (Chosen M. S. S. Co.). In November, 
the Japan-Manchuria-Russia through passen- 
ger traffic was put into force, and in the same 
month joint transportation of passengers and 
goods was started between Zenshu station on 
the Zenhoku Light Rly. and Kunsan Station 
on our line. In January, 1915, the Peking- 
Kalgan, Peking-Hankow, Tuientsin-Pukow, 
and Shanghai-Nanking Lines were added to 
the Peking-Mukden Line in the Japan-China 
passenger through traffic. In March, through 
the agency of the South Manchuria Ry. Co., 
goods trafic was opened between Kirin Station 
on the Kirin-Changchun Line and the 
principal stations on our lines. 


The Chosen Hotel in Hasegawacho, Keijyo, 
was completed and opened in October. This 
fire proof building of five storys has sixty- 
nine rooms and can accommodate 120 guests. 
The dining room can seat three hundred guests. 
The returns for our business at the above 
hotel and at the Fusan and Shingishu Station 
Hotels show that 1,237 guests stopped at the 
hotels, making 2,506 in the aggregate, 10,923 
meals were served, 4.744 guests attended 
banquets, and the hotel receipts were Yen 
49,750, this rather dull showing having been 
brought about by the decrease in the number 
of through passengers from Europe. The 
results from the dining-cars and the refresh- 
ment-room at Nandaimon Station were not 
very encouraging, either, on account of a 
decrease in the travelling public mn general. 
The results for the year were 34,223 guests 
and yen 34,608 in receipts, being decreases of 
9,056 in number of guests and Yen 6,695 in 
receipts. 

In the warehouse business, we can point to 
an increase in the number of warehouses by 
three, one each at Mokuho and other two 
places, making sixteen in all. The tonnage 
of goods deposited was 18,303 and of goods 
delivered 15,048 tons, showing increases of 
8,664 in the former and 7,166 in the latter 


over the preceding year. The receipts from . 


the business were yen 7,268, being an 
increase Of Yen 2.489 over the year 
previous. The principal goods deposited were 
grain, amounting to about 90.per cent. of the 
total, straw ropes, straw bags, straw mats, 


linen, cotton fabrics, and dried fish. As th 
financial condition in general was rather bad 
many persons availed themselyes of our 
warehouses, resulting in the fine expansion 
we enjoyed in this department. 


Locomotive Mileage 


In the results of locomotive working, the 
mileage during the year totalled 4,372,637 


. miles and the converted carriage and wagon 


mileage 29,109,701 ; coal consumed amounted 
to 202,986,758 kin for running, and 23,431,518 
kin for lighting and other purposes, making 
226,418,276 kin in all; oil consumed reached 
91,082 sho for locomotive working, and 
77;:193 Sho for carriages, wagons, etc., or 
168,275 sho in all. Compared with the figures 
for the preceding year. these show increases 
of 212,518 in locomotive mileage, 1,045.392 in 
carriage and wagon mileage, 22,653.56: kin in 
coal consumed, and a decrease of 6,160 sho in 
oil. Rolling stock returns show 165 locomo- 
tives, 335 carriages, and 1,602 wagons, being 
increases of 11 locomotives, 67 carriages, and 
64 wagons, The principal! items of equipment 


- and improvement made in rolling stock, etc., 


were the building of 37 carriages and 64 
wagons, and the erection of 11 locomotives, 4 
carriages, and 136 spans of bridge girders, 
besides improvements made to 16 locomotives, 
30 carriages, and 185 wagons. 

The aggregate length of electrical com- 
munication lines at the end of the year was 
2,791 fi; telegraphic apparatus installed 
numbered 149, telephonic 964, and blocks 279. 
Stations dealing with telegrams numbered 
150; the en. m ges h | were 
4,180,090 and public messages 228,107, making 
4,408,197 in all. The revenue from public 
messages was Yen 7,204. The withdrawal 
of the generating station at Shingishu reduced 
the number of such stations at the end of the 
year to one; the engines were of 800 h.p. in 
all and their generating capacity amounted to _ 
448 kw. Electric lamps numbered 27 arc and __ 
7,437 incandescent, 4 of the former and 3,416 _ 
of the latter being supplied under contract. _ 
Besides, those installed in carriages numbered — 


2,627. Bis coi moa | | 
Traffic mileage at the end of the 
totalled 994 miles and the aggregate leng 
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: ack 1.232 ™- 54 ch., being increases of 23.8 
in the former and 40 m. 41 ch. in the latter 
Byer the preceding year. The number of 
rations was 158, being greater by 4 than in 
aie previous year. 

Repairs to Tunnel 


= Maintenance works included repairs to 
hawa tunnel, repainting of bridges and 
Bm iverts on Fuko-Yeitoho section, as well as 
Bai bridges over the Rakutoko and Ryushinko, 
bcides repairs to tracks, renewal of sleepers, 
beavelling, and works essential to the mainten- 
nce of stations and other buildings. 
Additional works were, construction of refuge 
B nes at Wakan, Kinusan. and Kinsen Stations, 
siteration of tracks in Soryo and Fusanchin 
Station yards, earthworks necessitated by 
bieration of tracks in Jido station-yard on 
be Heyjio Mining line, improvement of track 
mi the Kenjiho branch, and other arrange- 
menis concerning tracks, station buildings, 
meni telegraphic lines. As regards extraordi- 
Bary repairs, we may Say that protracted rains 
rae on after June, and the rivers throughout 
ihe country overflowed and damaged all our 
Eines: especially near Kaijyo on the Kei-Gi 
ineand Gesseiri on the Kei-Gen line, and we 
had to suspend traffic for a time. We started 
he repair works at once and all were finished 
without unnecessary delay. 
For the improvement of the Kei-Fu line 
which was planned to be completed ir five 
Byears from the fiscal year of 1914, we took 
p the reconstruction of the Taiden-Fuko 
and Jakuboku-Kinsen sections as this was 
most urgently required. At the same time 
electric lines, official houses, and _ other 
sbuildings were newly erected, removed or 
rebuilt. 
| Regarding construction works the following 
may be mentioned; on the Kei-Gen line the 
construction of 7.6 miles of Kenfutsuro- 
Sempo section, which had been in the course 
mo! construction since the previos year, was 
scompleted in June. and that of 16.2 miles of 
>empo-KOzan section was finished in August: 
Rhus the whole jine, 138.4 miles in length, was 
opened to trafhe. The remaining work in 
Station arrangements, earthworks, and 
duldings is in progress. As for Gensan-Yeiko 
section (34.8 m.) and Seishin-Kainei section 
(3.6 m.) which form the first part of our 
Prejected Kankyo line, we started work on 
ptie Gensan-Yeiko section, but no conspicuous 
progress was made as the work was hindered 
ety frost. The Chosen Hotel, Keijyo, which 
was Still in the course of construction, and 
al of its outhouses were completed in 
September, 


Traffic Receipts 


| The traffic receipts for the year amounted 
to Yen 7,734,260 and expenditure to Yen 
».301,931, leaving a balance of Yen 1,232,320 
aproit. Compared with the figures for the 
Preceding year, the decrease in receipts was 
117,925, the increase in expenditure Yen 
a so the decrease in profit was Yen 


| In the railway store account, the total profit 
mounted to Yen 5,736,484 and the total loss 
4 * 5,730,427, leaving a balance of Yen 57. 
a value of contracts in the purchase of 
"ay stores amounted to Yen 4,663,838, 
wih increase of Yen 37,124 compared 
ith the previous year. 

Ae capital invested in the railways since 
10 the encement of their construction up 
# F end of the previous year totalled Yen 
wy 2,034. Adding to this the sum of Yen 
. te invested during the year, the total 
each at the end of the year under review 
aches Yen 131,016,351. 


Light Railways 


ilways and tramways in Chosen in 
manely. at the end of the year were six, 
Keijyo, ns Siectric tramway of 16,2 miles in 
Fusanch;, J28t railway of 5.8 miles between 
te a and Torai, a light railway of 15.5 
| “ween Riri and Zenshu, a manual 


- Light ra 
Operation 
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tramway of 1.2 miles in Heijyo, a manual 
trainway of 0.7 miles between Wakan Station 
and the wharf on the Rakuto, and a manual 
tramway of 5.1 miles between Kankyo and 
Ranan, amounting in all to 44.5 miles. The 
aggregate capital of these light railways and 
tramways totalled Yen 2,799,474. The mileage 
still to be opened amounts to 173.2 miles, 
namely, 7 miles in Fusan, 115.2 miles between 
Torai and Keishu, Taikyu and Keishu, 
Keishu and Hoko, and Urusan and Choseiho, 
13.4 miles between Shinshu and Senshin, 8.4 
miles between Koshu and Shoteiri, 8.2 miles 
between Kintei and the wharf on the Toshin, 
8.9 miles between: Kanko and Seikoshin, and 
12.1 miles between Seishin and Ranan. 


Results of Traffic 


The average working mileage was 985.1 
miles in passenger traffic and 986.2 in that of 
goods. Train mileage amounted to 3,461.716 
miles. that of carriages to 11,182,059 miles, 
and that of wagons to 17,540,427 miles. The 
number of passengers carried was 4,768,251, 
while the passenger mileage reached 166,701,- 
661 miles. The tonnage of goods amounted 
to 1.386,614 tons, and the ton mileage to 
130.797.7590 miles. Receipts from passengers 
amounted to Yen 3,660,814 and from goods 
to Yen 2,756,666, making a total of Yen 
6,417,480. 

The above show increases of 75.1 miles 
both in passenger and goods traffic in conse- 
quence of the completion of the Kei-Gen and 
Konan lines, and decreases of 3 per cent. in 
train mileage,0.4 per cent. in carriage mileage, 
7.3 per cent. in wagon mileage, 4.5 per cent. 
in the number of passengers, 4 per cent. in 
passenger mileage and 0.2 per cent. in tonnage 
of goods, with an increase of 13.3 per cent in 
ton mileage. In trafhe receipts, there was a 
decrease of 4.1 per cent. from passengers and 
an increase of 8.8 per cent. from goods, being 
an increase of 1.1 per cent. in the total. 

The results from passenger traffic during 
the year showed an average of 464 passengers 
and Yen 10.18 per day per mile. being a 
decrease of 59 in passengers and of Yen 1.31 
in receipts, as compared with the figures fer 
the preceding year. 


As regards the goods traffic, the quantity of 


through goods increased consequent upon the 
opening of the Kei-Gen line; the transporta- 


tion of coaland cattle, too, was brisk. while . 


the transit trade of rice and _ beans, 
and the transportation of ore, cotton fabrics, 
and cotton yarns destined for Manchuria 
increased greatly toward the end of January. 
All this conduced to bring about our fine 
results notwithstanding the monetary depres- 
sion that prevailed. 


Of the 207,000 tons of goods transported 
the points of destination were Fusan (66,000 
tons), Keijyo and Kunsan (35,000 tons), 
Jinsen (20,000 tons) and Mokuho (6,000 tons). 
Goods despatched, too, reached 55,000 tons in 
all, 40 per cent. of the total being for Japan. 
The transportation of coal was greater, 
especially after September, on account of the 
war, and reached 232,000 tons, showing an in- 
crease of 63,000 tons over the previous year, 
30 per cent. of the coal transported coming 
from Fushun. As regards wood there was a 
great demand due to activity in building, and 
about 70,000 tons was transported, the greater 
part of it coming from Shingishu. 


Salt Traffic Increased 


As for salt, the total quantity transported 
reached 42,000 tons in consequence of the 
growth in the refining business carried on by 
the Government and private firms, resulting 
in greater production. Principal points from 
which salt was transported were Jinsen 
(18,000 tons), Chinnampo 6,000 tons) 
and Shuan and Fusan (4,000 tons cach). 
The transportation of Mintai-fish increased 
to 13,000 tons in consequence of _ the 
opening of the Kei-Gen line. One half of 
the above quantity came from Gensan; that 
from Fusan and Soryo amounting to only 
5,000 tons each, showing a decrease of 4,000 
tons as compared with the preceding year, due 


to change in route consequent on the opening 
of the Kei-Gen line. 


In the transportation of ores we saw an 
increase of 18,000 tons as compared with the 
previous year, on account of more than 10,000 
tons being depatched from Chinnampo to 
Honkeiko (South Manchuria). 

The transportation of straw ropes, straw 
bags, and straw mats reached 13,000 tons, 
owing to the brisker movement of rice and 
beans. The quantity of cotton fabrics and 
cotton yarns destined for Manchuria was 
very great, being 15,000 tons of the former 
and 7,000 tons of the latter and showing 
increases of 53 per cent. and 117 per cent. 
respectively over the previous year. The 
transportation of cattle and hides, up to this 
time quite insignificant, grew conspicuously 
owing to the war and reached 1,000 tons for 
the former and 5,000 tons for the latter. But 
that of graphite was but 5,000 tons, being only 
46 per cenit. of that for the previous year; 
fire-wood and charcoal, on account of the 
weather, and millet, owing to a decrease in 
importation, made a poor show in the quantity 
transported. 

In the conditions above mentioned, the 
average tonnage per day per mile was 388 tons 
and receipts Yen 7.66, being an increase of 17 
in tonnage and 4 sen in receipts, compared 
with the preceding year. The decrease of 
8 mo in average receipts per ton per mile, 
showing 1.83 sen, and increases of I1.9 
miles in average mileage per ton and of 14 
sen in receipts per ton, showing 100.8 m. in 
the former and Yen 1.84 in the latter, are due 
to the greater quantity of goods transported 
over long distances. 

Dining-Cars and Refreshment-Rocoms 

The guests in dining-cars during the year 
numbered 23,283, and the receipts, Yen 25,906. 
These figures show decreases of 30 per cent. 
in the former and 18 per cent. m the latter 
compared with the preceding year. The re- 
freshment-room at Nandaimon Station had 
10,940 guests and the receipts from them 
reached Yen 8,702, showing an imcrease of 
9-I per cent. in the former and a decrease cf 
10.4 per cent. in the Jjatter when comparec 
with the previous year. The reason for t 
disappointing results was the decrease 
witnessed in general passengers. 

The warehouses at the end of the year 
numbered 16; the goods deposited reached 
18,303 tons and those delivered 15,048 tons, 
showing an average of 1,966 toms 
handled per day. The total _ receipts 
amounted to Yen 7,268. Of the goods de- 
posited go per cent. was grain, the rest being 
made up of straw ropes, straw bags, straw 
mats, linen, cotton fabrics, dried fish, etc. 
When compared with the figures for tie 
preceding year, these show increases of 3 
warehouses (Mokuho, Riri, and Gensan), 89.9 
per cent. in goods deposited, 90.9 per cent. mm 
goods delivered, and 52.1 per cent. in receipts. 
The financial depression prevailing in general 
throughout the year induced traders to take 
advantage of the warehouses in order to 
facilitate the monetary circulation, and it is to 
that we owe the fine results attained in this 
line. The dock warrants we issued were for 
57-5 per cent of al] the items of goods depo- 
sited, and the total sum of money lent on the 
goods by bankers was 58 per cent. of the total 
value of the goods deposited, 


Results of Locomotive Working 


The mileage of locomotives during the year 
Was 4,372,637-2 miles and the converted mile- 
age of cars 20,100,701.2 miles, while the coal 
consumed for running amounted to 202,986,- 
758 kin and oil Gor cylinders, machines, and 
air pumps) to 91;082 sho. These show in- 
crease of 5.1 per cent. in locomotive mile- 
age, 3.7 per cent. in car mileage, 9.3 per cent. 
in coal and 0.9 per cent. in oi] over 
previous year. 





7 Workshops 
Workshops at the end of the year num 
th ree, namely, Soryo, Seelee al 
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the number of artisans and workmen at the 
end of the year was 1.574 and their aggregate 
working days reached 511,207, while the total 
amount of wages was Yen 307,143. The 
average number of artisans and workmen 
employed per day was 1,563, their. wages 
amounting to Yen 1.156.40, the average wage 
per day per man being Yen 0.74. 


Principal items of building and repair were 
the building of six 1st and 2nd class composite 
carriages, seven 2nd and 3rd class composite 
carriages, eighteen 3rd class carriages, four 
baggage and mail composite brake vans, two 
baggage and brake vans, forty covered 
wagons, and twenty-four open wagons, and 
the repairing of 154 locomotives (including 10 
of a trifling nature and 2 belonging toa private 
company), 620 carriages (including 4 belong- 
ing to a private company) and 1,220 wagons. 
Erection work comprised 11 locomotives newly 
bought, two Ist class and dining-room com- 
posite carriages, two Ist and 2nd class com- 
posite carriages, and 136 spans of bridge 
girders. 


Workshops Improvements 


At Sory Workshops, besides the completion 
of a polishing machine for finishing metallic 
articles for carriages, the wooden part of a 25 
tons goliath crane was renewed as it had 
decayzd. The steam. engine in use for motors 
was to be removed and the erection of a 
marine boiler in place of the old one is now 
underway. One still for batteries for electric 
Iights in carriages is also being setup. The 
motive power in use at the end of the year 
was supplied by four sets of steam-engines 
(170 h.p.)+ | 
_At Ryuzan Workshops the fixing up of a 
jib crane was finished, and the buildine of new 


blacksmith and boiler shops, as well as the - 


enlarging of the erecting and lathe shops is in 
progress. The motive power at the end of the 
year was supplied by 2 sets of dynamos of 
224. kw. (one kept for reserve), one set of 
dynamos of 1 kw., 14 sets of motors (574 h. p. 
in all) and 2 sets of air compressors of 106 h. 
p. (one kept for emergency). 


At Heijyo Branch Workshops one screw 
cutting machine and one fan motor were new- 
ly set up; the motive power at the end of the 
year was supplied by a steam-engine of 
150 h, p. 


Electrical Arrangement 


The following are the principal items to be 
mentioned concerning the electrical arrange- 
ments and their results during the year. 

Power station: the power station at Shingi- 
shu Station was removed on July 31, 1914, so 
the one in Ryuzan Workshops was the only 
one we had at the end of the year. The num- 
ber of steam engines was 2 (Soo in total h. p.) 
and of generators 2 (448 kw. in capacity) 1 
steam engine and 1 generator being kept in 
reserve. These show decreases of 1 in power 
Stations, I in steam engines (30 in h.p.), and 
I im generators (18 kw.), compared with the 
preceding year. 


Motors: The motors at Ryuzan Workshops 
numbered 14 and their total h.p. amounted to 
574, being less by 1 in the former and 75 in 
the latter than in the previous year, 


Electric Lighting Increases 


Electric Lights: The electric lights supplied 
by the Railway Bureau’s own power ition 
numbered 4,044, representing 3,435 when con- 
verted into 16 c.p., and those under contract 
3,420, representing 3,882 when converted into 
16 c.p.; these show increases of 17.9 per cent. 
in the former and 20.7 per cent. in the latter 
over the preceding year. 

172 carriages were equipped with 2,627 
electric lights and 219 motor fans, their 
motors being 85 and batteries 2,040 in number 
respectively. These when compared with the 
preceding year show increases of 32.3 per cent. 
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in the number of carriages, 46.4 per cent. in 
that of lights, 68.5 per cent. in that of faus, 
and 44.1 per cent. each in motors and batteries. 
The expenditure for the above arrangements 
was Yen 10,456, being an average of Yen 
60.791 per carriage. 


Results of Generators: The total amount of 
current generated during the year reached 
1,050,679 kw. h. (2,903 kw. h. per day), while 
the total expenditure was Yen 27,473.88 and 
the coal consumed 4,470,519 kin, corresponding 
to 2.6 sen in expenditure and 4.2 kin of coal 
consumed per kw. h. The expenditure con- 
sisted of-63 per cent. for fuel, 5 per cent. for 


oil and grease, 13 per cent. for repairs and 19. 


ner cent. for other items. The average cost of 


coal per 10,000 kin was Yen 38.47. These 


figures show decreases of 10.5 per cent. in 
current generated, 14.3 per cent. in coal con- 
sumed, 6.3 per cent. in expenditure, and 4.5 
per cent. in the average amount of coal con- 
sumed per kw. h., with increases of 4 per 
cent. in average expenditure per kw. h. and 
Yen 5.16 in average cost of coal. 


Construction and Improvements 


Kankyo Line.—The Kankyo line consists of 
a trunk line, 373-7 miles, from Gensan in 
Kankyo-nando to Kainei in Kankyo-hokudo 
and a branch line, 5.3 miles, from Yujyo to 
Seishin in Kankyo-hokudo, totalling 379 miles. 
But our plan at present only takes up the 
construction of 34.8 miles between Gensan and 
Yeiko, and of 50.6 miles between Seishin and 
Kainei. As we are going to construct these 
as hurriedly as possible, the long bridges on 
the line will be only temporary ones, and the 
section from a point 29 m. 30 ch. 3.81. to a 
point 34 m. 28 ch. 43.8 1. from Seish'n will be 
a temporary line. Surveying was taken up In 
April. 1914; that on the Gensan-Yeiko section 
was finished in June, and that on Seishin- 
Zenkyori section in July. The construction 
work was commenced in October, but we 
could not make any particular progress in the 
work as the freezing season set in soon after. 


New Works Finished 


Konan Line.—As regards the reconstruction | 


work of this line. 20.6 miles between Taiden 
and Koseki on Taiden-Renzan section, and 6.5 


miles between Yeisen and Kobakuin on 


Kakkyo-Kabakuin section were finished; that 
of 24.7 miles between R. Ako and Riri on 
Renzan-Riri section and of 1.3 miles on the 


' approach to Sankyo River Bridge and at 2 


other places on Rashu-Mokuho section are 
now in progress and will be finished next year. 

Kei-Gen Line.—The different works on 
Kenfutsuro-Sempo section (7.6 miles), con- 
tinued from the previous year, were finished 
in June and traffic on the section was opened. 
In August those on Sempo-Kozan section 
(16.2 miles) were finished and the whole line 
was opened totraffiic. But different arrange- 
ments at stations as wellas earth and building 
works were still under way and the following 
is some of the work done during the year: 
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60 Ib. rails on Ryuzan-Giseifu section and ;, 
Totosen Station compound were changed to»: 
lb. rails. Sidings were added to Fukkej ani 
Scihyoko Stations and more gravel was spreag 
on Kenfutsure-Sempo and  Tetsugep. 
Kenfutsuro sections. On Ryuzan-Zehbko, 
section, Seihyoko Station was newly built and 
Ojyuri Station was enlarged. The formatio, 
level of parts.5 m., 14 m. 50 ch., 17 m., and 3g 
m. 70 ch. from Ryuzan was raised. Flooj 
openings for the R. Seiryu (17 m. frop 
Ryuzan) and seven open and covered culveri 
were newly built, and repairs made to dap. 
aged cuttings. 


New Bridges make Progress 


New bridges over the Inri and other river: 
reforming of cuttings, and filling in of brokey 
stone on embankments on Zenkoku-Heiky 
section, reforming of and filling in of broke, 
stone in cuttings on™ Kenfutsuro-Semp 
section, and improvements in the road-bed ani 
the spreading of gravel on Kozan-Nanzap 
section, and the spreading of gravel on goods 
lines at Gensan Static.., are now in progress, 


Kei-Gi Line.—The extension of Mochur; 
Station and the improvement of the track 
adjacent to the station continued from the 
previous year, were finished and the differen 
arrangeménts demanded at the station op 
account of these works were all completed: 
the reconstruction of Hakusen branch wa 
also finished. 


As regards the Hei-Nan Line, alteration of 
a grade of a part of the track between Heijyo 
and Taihei, and Kiyo and Shinchido, erection 
of steel girders over the flood openings forthe 
R. Futsu No. 3, were furnished and enlarging 
of various stations will be taken up next 
fiscal year. 


Survey of New Lines 


As regards the improvement work, on the 
Kei-Fu line the survey. for tracks between 
Taikyu and Fuko, Jakuboku and Fuko, and 
near Keijyo and Soryo was finished in June: 
Various preparations for the work were made 
and the earthwork for Taiden-Fuko (135 
miles) and Jakuboku-Kinsen (20.4 m.) sec 
tions, which was most urgently needed were 
commenced in October. Jakuboku-Kinser 
section is expected to be finished in the fiscal 
year 1915, and Taiden-Fuko section in the 
fiscal year 1916. With regard to land neces 
sary for the above mentioned works, measur- 
ing and other investigations were started the 
previous year, purchase was begun in Septen- 
ber and the work was all but finished during 
the year. | 


The officials and employees at the end of the 
year numbered 8,962, including 3 of Chokunin 
rank, 56 of Sonin rank, 469 of Hannin rank, 
1,679 of employees of higher grade, 6,751 0/ 
lower grade. and 4 comnussioners. The 
monthly pay roll for these officials and 
employees amounted to Yen 230,851. 
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at] the financial stringency incident 
q Althoue' sropeal war compelled most of 
ep’ ailway projects in China to mark time, 
ee substantial progress was made in sever- 
* of the new lines and ail are prepared for 
the resumption of construction work as soon 
we funds are available. The Commissioners 
i” Customs of the Yangtse valley districts 
Rave furnished the following information in 
heir 1915 reports which have recently been 
fmade public: 


| Hankow-Szechuen Line 


| From Ichang the Commissioner reports that 
(nternational financial stringency, due to the 
continued war in Europe, brought active work 
S, connexion with the Ch‘uan-Han Railway 
bo a standstill in September, when al! the 
roreign engineering staff except the chief 
Bere dispensed with, and the latter retained 
Br. dy of property pending the return of 
¥or custody Ol prop irae : 
Stavourable conditions. But it is believed that 
very sound investigations were made, and 
Ithese were reported in detail with photogra- 
E hic illustrations to the authorities concerned. 
© All preliminary surveys of the Ichang- 
EKweichowfu section were completed and the 
Pf nal location carried to a point 35 miles west 
Ef Ichang inthe early spring. The length of 
Hthe proposed Nanto tunnel was reduced to 
7,475 feet. Its eastern portal is to be situat- 
ed 13 miles west of Ichang and is to be 
reached via the San-Yu-tung Glen at a point 
> miles from the left bank of the Yangtze. 
The western portal is to be 19 miles from 
[chang by river, about 600 feet from the left 
bank, near the village of Nanto. It is 
lestimated that this tunnel, tne largest yet 
Projected in China, could be constructed in 
Hour years. 

| The interval between Kweichowfu and 
pSiaokiang was linked by a preliminary survey, 
and the final survey of the I-K’uei section 
Hinished in the Jume quarter. A traffic report 
ms said to be in preparation, which should 
demonstrate the commercial soundness of the 
scheme, as its technicai practicability has 
ealready been demonstrated. To this a civilian 
may veature to add that such a railway would 
seem to be of at least equal strategic 
importance to the Central Government, 
rendering Szechwan and Yunnan accessible to 
sthe movement of troops from the north-east, 
at present dependent upon a dangerous and 
undeveloped waterway not available for steam 
fransport during the winter season. 

| From Changsha it is reported that work on 
the Changsha- Yochow-Hankow Railway line, 
which is to form a section of the Canton- 
Hankow line, has progressed favourably. 
Larthwork is completed for about 66 miles 
north of Changsha and is also completely 
Rhrough to Yochow with the exception of 
some small gaps. The culverts and masonry 
work of the small bridges have nearly all been 
completed, and the steelwork is being erected. 
The foundations of the piers of the major 
oridges are all in hand, many of them being 
already completed, and all the masonry work 
of the large bridges will be finished by the 
end of 1916, 

Owing to the European war, the date of 
delivery of the steel work for the large 
bridges is somewhat doubtful, but it is 
expected that it will arrive during 1916 before 
ihe tiver is too low to prevent boats from 
reaching the bridge sites. All culverts and 
ridges have been constructed in cement 
‘oacrete, and the piers of the larger bridges 
lave If some cases been sunk on caissons or 
well curbs by opening dredging, in others by 
ney of compressed air, and all piers of the 
Aes bridges are being carried down to rock 
~ Yatious depths below the river beds. 
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RAILWAY PROGRESS IN CHINA IN 1915 


See ESE 





[From Marivime Customs Reports, 1916] 


As there are no tunnels between this place 
and Yochow, earthwork is not heavy, except 
between the Hsinch‘iang and Milo Rivers, and 
in the neighbourhood of Changsha. There 
are two big crossings at the Hsinch*‘iang 
Rivers about 500 and 6oo feet each, one at the 
Milo, 

The distance from Yochow station to the 
Changsha terminus is 8536 miles, being nearly 


a direct route. Stations are likely to be of a 


temporary Or semi-permanent nature, owing 
to the necessity for strict economy of funds. 
None of the places at present touched between 
the two ports is of any great importance, the 
market town of Hwangshakai (% % &) being 
the largest, but considerable traffic may be 
expected at the Milo from the direction of 
Pingkiang (4* 7). 

The Nanking-Changsha line (@# #4) has 
been surveyed through, parties of engineers 
having arrived at the port twice during 
the year, early in March and again in 
December. Two routes would appear to be 
under contemplation, one of which provides 
for the use of the Changsha-Chuchow (& #&) 
railway line, which itself is a section of the 
Canton-Hankow line, as a portion of the 
projected line, while another scheme suggests 
the laying of a direct route from Nanchang, 
in Kiangsi Province, to Changsha, the latter 
route being considered more suitable. As the 
loan agreements in connexion with this con- 
templated railway line had te be postponed on 
account of the outhreak of hostilities in 
F-urope, no decision has as yet been made in 
this respect. 

Yochow’s Customs Commissioner reports 
that during the year all embankments and 
cuttings on the Canton-Hankow Railway have 
been finished for about 60 miles from 
Wuchang and all bridges and culverts com- 
pleted for about 50 miles. A large proportion 
of the remaining earthwork is finished as far 
as Chaugsha, and the bridges and culverts are 
in hand. About 25 miles of rails have been 
laid from Wuchang southwards, but no public 
trains are yet running. 

The Commissioner at Hankow makes public 
the foliowing report of Mr. A. G. Cox, 
engineer-in-chief of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway, re. progress made during the year 
1915: 

The purchase of all land required for the 
line from Wuchang to Changsha—226 miles— 
was completed during the year. Owing to 
high floods and exceptionally heavy rainfall, 
there were numerous delays in earthwork, but 
very fair progress was maintained through 
the year. Up to the end of the year 3,824,645 
cubic fang of earthwork in cutting and 
embankment were completed, this quantity 
representing 61 per cent. of the total amount 
to be done. The inonthly output in earthwork 
has increased at a very satisfactory rate from 
month to month. 

Quite good progress was maintained in the 
building of bridge abutments and culverts; all 
masonry and concrete work over the first 35 
miles has been completed, and between 40 and 
50 per cent. completed on the remainder of the 
lime, The war in Europe has given rise to 
delay in delivery of the first indent for bridge- 
work, the whole (with exception of two 60- 
foot spans lost on the sis. Diomed) have been 
received, and the steelwork is being erected on 
the first district from Wuchang,. The cost of 
steel bridgework. under contracts jet in the 
latter part of the year shows great incréase 
over former prices. : 

Track-laying has been seriously delayed, 
owing to the settlement of an embankment in 
swampy ground near the oth mile; the settle- 
ment has been slow, and the process of making 
up and consolidating the bank a tedious one. 


1s 


The general office, the residences of the man- bie: 


aging director and the engineer-in-chief. and _ 
all staff quarters were completed during the 


year and occupied. 


‘An electric power plant purchased from the 


I-Kwei (American) section is being erected. 


In the meantime the quarters are being ~ 
supplied with electricity from the Wuchang 
Light and Power Company. During theearly _ 
part of the year we dispensed with the services — 
of four foreign engineers, owing to the desire 
to economise. Since then nine have left, the 
majority of them having gone to the war.” — 
The report from the Commissioner states 
that regular trafic on the Nan-Hsun Railway 
connecting Kiukiang with Nanchang, the 
provincial capital, was opened on the ist 
january, 1915, though a large iron bridge at 
Tukiafow was still under construction. As it 
has been impossible to obtain the materials 
necessary for the bridge owing to the war, it 
has been decided to build a wooden bridge 
instead, and this, it is expected, will be — 
finished within another three months. The 


trafic on this line has not been very re- — 


munerative so far: the amount collected on 
freight and passenger traffic averages about 
$500 per day, though more business is expected 


when the bridge is completed. 


From Nanking the Commissioner reports that - 
the most interesting event in connexion 
with the port that occurred in the period 
under review was the opening to trade of the 
wharves of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 
which event took place on the ist July. 
Simultaneously the limits of the harbour were 
extended to the left bank of the Yangtze to 
enable vessels to moor at the railway wharves. 
This Customs office, however, did not reap 
much direct benefit from the increased facili- 
ties thus afforded to shipping till the latter 
part of the year, when the block of cargo at 
Pukow became so great that it became neces- 
sary to enlist the aid of steamers to carry part 
of the accumulated cargo. eo 

Up to this time the bulk of the goods arriv- 
ing from the North had continued to proceed 
to Shanghai by rail, as previous to the opening 
of the railway wharves to shipping. It would 
appear to be more economical for cargo 
destined for ports beyond Shanghai to be 
shipped direct to destination from Pukow, 
instead of being sent by rail to Shanghai and 
thence shipped to port of destination. In spite 
of the fact that most of the export business is 
financed at Shanghai, there are already in- | 
dications that direct trade between Nanking — 
and coast ports is growing. “eee 

Except on the Lung-Ts’in-Yu Hai Railway. 
practically no construction work has been 
carried out on the railways in this neighbour- 
hood during the year under review. 
difficulty of raising loans in foreign countries 
has been the main obstacle to progress in 
railway construction. Work has been com- | 
pletely stopped for the time being on the 
Pu-Hsin Railway, and the work carried out on 
the Ning-Hsiang Railway has consisted 
entirely of making surveys of the proposed 
route. Whether the main line of this railway 
when completed shall first reach the Yangtze 
at Nanking or at Wuhu is a matter of great. 
importance to the ports concerned; still more 
important would the consequence be if this 
railway found its main outlet to a deep-water 
harbour through one of the several branch — 
lines which have already been projected to 
connect with the main line, hese 

The railways already in operation have been. 
doing well, more particularly during the latte 





part of the year. ! have referred above to 
the accumulation of cargo at the Tientsin- . 
Pukow wharves, which at one time amounted 

to no less than 40,000 tons. It is estimated 









that the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 


194 
from Nanking to Shanghai during November 
and Decembe: more than 50,000 tons of cargo 
a month, practically all of which was trans- 
ported under likin control. 

The proportion between goods exported by 
rail and goods exported by steamer to Shang- 
hai may be reckoned as being in the ratio of 
7to3. Of the imports which arrived from 
Shanghai, it is estimated that about 70 per 
cent, were carried by steamers and about 30 
per cent. by rail, and that of the rail-borne 
imports about 40 per cent. were covered by 
Customs documents. 


Chinkiang formerly found itself admirably 


situated as a trading centre, owing to its 
proximity to an ideal inland water system, 
through which cargo could be distributed to, 
and collected from, many provinces. Progress 
inthe way of railways has, however, been 
detrimental to the fort while benefiting the 
places of consumption and production, that is 
to say, Chinkiang has lost the handling of a 
large part of the trade, while the consumer 
or producer has benefited, principally by 
rapidity in transport. 
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The trade is not lost--it is only lost to 
Chinkiang. There is no getting away from 
the fact that Chinkiang is side-tracked. The 
effect of the above is shown in the value of 
the trade of the port, which for the past ten 
years has consistently dropped year by year. 
The decrease of over 2 million taels in I9I14 
brings down the net value in 1915 to Hk. Ts. 
19,152,585, or 54 per cent. of the 1906 figures. 
There is, however, a gleam of sunshine. 


In September the Grand Canal Conservancy 
Bureau entered upon a comprehensive scheme 
of canal improvement, estimated to occupy 
three years. After that, it is conhdently 
expected that the canal will be found to havea 
sufficient depth of water in the winter months 
to enable free traffic during that busy season 
of the year, and sufficiently stable banks and 
dikes to prevent the recurrence of the floods 
of the past, which have devastated from time to 
time the rich and highly cultivated country 
through which the canal passes. The work 
comprises the repairing of dams, the building 
of additional stone dikes, and the dredging of 
the shallows between Kwachow and Tsing- 
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kiangpu. Four dredgers are employed, and 
ready there are signs of good work being q,., 

This has been a crying need for some ye... 
for it must be admitted the cana] deteriotateg 
has greatly assisted the various railways j. 
deflecting trade. There can be no douhj the 
this and the larger schemes for the 
servancy of the canal as a whole, as wel] a8 of: 
other inland waterways, will be of immeng 
benefit to the trade of China. | 

Still, although Chinkiang will undoyty 
benefit, it must not be expected that the efter 
will necessarily be reflected in that part of, 
trade that happens to pass_ through the. 
Maritime Customs at Chinkiang—the fh 
provements will be provincial rather thie 
parochial. 4 

The latest link in the chain of railways, 4, 
Lung-Hai, should shortly be ready for goo, 
trafic between Hsuchowfu.- and Kaifengsy 
This is a fine wheat country, where a bumpe 
crop was garnered. In fact it may 
generally stated that the harvests in 4! 
surrounding country have been the best j, | 
many years. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


[By Harotp M. Pirt, Presipent MANILA MrRcHANTS’ AssociATIon | 


With hemp worth P407.00 per ton, in June, 
I9g16, as against P285.00 in June, 1915; with 
copra worth P230.00 per ton, as against 
P165.00; with tobacco worth P303-00 per ton 
as against P300.00 and sugar worth P122.00 
as compared with P102.00, the islands were 
able to show an enormous increase in the 
value of exports and to increase the favorable 
balance in trade, that amounted to over 
P23,000,000 for the first five months of the 
year, to nearly P33,000,000 for the six months 
comprising the first half of the calendar year 
1916. 

The Customs record for the month of June 
was little short of remarkable, both in respect 
of the value of exports and the great excess 
of exports over imports. 

Copra exports have shown a decided falling 
off throughout the past twleve months as 
compared with the twelve months preceding. 
In May of this year the loss in comparison 
with May, 1915, amounted to nearly two 
million pesos. The falling off for the month 
of June was P0635,572.00, and as June 
showed a gratifying increase over May, in 
both quantity and value of the copra export- 
ed, it may be taken for granted that copra 
production has made a definite upward turn 
and that we shall see material improvement 
as month succeeds month. The manufacture 
of coconut oil is, of course, absorbing a con- 
siderable amount of copra that formerly went 
into export. The coconut oil exported in 
June was greater in value by P271,904.00 than 


for June of last year, but copra is the only. 


item.on the list of exports that shows a 
material decrease for the month. 

The increase in the value of hemp exported 
in June as compared with June, 1915 exceeded 
the decrease in the value of the copra, but the 
great increase was recorded by sugar, which 
jumped from P3,400,0c0 to P6,494,000. Earlier 
reports were to the effect that, aithough the 
planting for the 1915-16 season was consider- 
ably greater than for the preceding year, the 
continuous rains had made it impossible to 
mature and cut the cane, and much of it 
would therefore have to be left in the felds. 
It was estimated that this loss would about 
neutralize the increased acreage. These cal- 
culations, however, appear toe have been 
discredited, as sugar exports for the first six 
months of 1916 show an increase over the 
first six months of 1915 of a little less than 
100,000 tons in quantity and of nearly twelve 
million pesos in value. Taking the figures 
tor the Fiscal Year ending June 30th, a 


comparison of 1916 with I91t5 shows an 
increase in the amount of sugar exported of 
125,000 tons and in value of P14,981,122.00. 
This suggests that the increase is very largely 
in the new crop and it is therefore apparent 
that the planters must have succeeded in 
harvesting and grinding practically all of the 
cane planted. | 

The increase in the value of hemp exported 
in June over June of last year is accounted 
for entirely by the increased value of the 
product. Exports in June, 1915, were 23,239 
tons and in June, 1916, but 17,836 tons, show- 
ing a falling off of between five and six 
thousand tons in quantity, although the total 
value of exports for June of this year was 
greater by P642,065.00 than for June, IgI5. 

Knotted hemp and maguey have both re- 
corded a material increase in June over June 
of last year, and the value of the latter 
product has advanced in consonance with the 
increase in the vaiue of hemp. 

Exports of leaf tobacco show a falling off 
in June of P174,182.co although for the first 
six months of this year they were greater by 
P982,654-.00 than for the first half of 1ors, 
and for the Fiscal Year ending June 30th the 
increase was in excess of one million pesos as 
compared with the Fiscal Year rors. 

In this number of the Review we are pub- 
lishing Customs reports for june, 1915 and 
1916 and reports covering the foreign com- 
merce of the Islands for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1916, together with com- 
parisons with the year preceding. The Fiscal 
Year figures are arrived at by combining the 
reports of the Bureau of Customs covering 
the first six months of the present year with 
the monthly reports from July to December. 
1915. Weare ajso reproducing the report of 
the Internal Revenue returns that are made 
public by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
consisting of a comparative statement of 
collections during the period January rst to 
June goth of the years 1915 and 1916. 


The Customs reports, in so far as they 
relate to exports, are extremely gratifying 
and reflect a material increase in the produc- 
tion of many articles, as well as an active 
market for all that can be produced for export 
and at satisfactory prices. 

The excess of exports over imports for the 
first six months of the year, is little short of 
phenomenal, and the wonder is that internal 
business has not realized more pronounced 
benefits therefrom. 


Importers are still having difficulty » 
securing supplies and this would natura): 
affect the consumption of imported articles «: 
a greater or less extent. 

The report of the Collector of Internal. 
Revenue shows that there was an increase x 
collections from the business tax of Pm. 
905.00 for the first six months of 1016 x 
compared with the same period of 1015. Th. 
report covering collections for the fr 
quarter of 1916 showed an increase over 19;; 
of P671,900.00. The greater increase for th 
first quarter was due to the fact that th 
collections during January, February ani 
March of 1915 were for the business done 
the last quarter of 1914 when the tax was br 
one-third of one percent. The comparison of 
the second quarter of the two years shows a 
increase for 1916 of P150,000 which woul 
represent a gross business of P15,000,000 a 
the basis of the one rer cent tax. But in 1oif| 
the exemption with regard to exports wa 
abolished. Thus in 1916 the tax include 
collections on the export business, whic 
would more than account for the increaseit 
business indicated by the increased collections 
Also, other lines of business were brougit 
under the merchants’ tax provision that dil 
net pay this tax in 1915, but as an offset couli 
be counted the quarterly tax paid by smal 
dealers who are exempt from the percentagt 
tax by reason of the limited amount of ther 
trade, but who, beginning with January 1s, 
of this year, were made to pay an annual ta 
in the form of a license, whereas in 19152 
tax was collected from them quarterly. Ther 
aré many of these small dealers and tit 
aggregate of the quarterly tax formerly paid bi 
them, if figured on the basis of one per cent § 
would represent a considerable volume o 
business. This quarterly payment does nt 
appear in collections for the second quarter 0! 
1916 but was included in the collections fot 
the second quarter of rg15. 

Tax collections on distilled spirits for tht 
six months of 1916 showed an_ increase 0 
P266,447.78, whereas for the first quarter” 
the year it amounted to P278,854.84. Thi 
indicates that the collections for the secotl 
quarter were P12,407.00 less than for th 
second quarter of 1915. The reduction in tht 
tax from P.0.35 to P.o.30 per proof lite. 
would more than account for this loss. TH 4 
increase in the first quarter was due '0 
distillers holding back on withdrawals at tlt 
close of 1915 in order to obtain the advante 
of the lower rate that went into effect wil 
the new year. The situation the precedtt 





October, 1916 
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was exactly the opposite. In December, 
7 pire yindiew from bond all they 
sat able to as the tax was increased on 
Tanuary 1st, 1915; from P.0,25 to 1.0.35 per 
“roof liter. This made the collections in the 
fast quarter of 1914 exceptionally heavy and 
those in the first quarter of 7915 correspond- 
ingly light. 

in the case of cigarettes there wasa gain 
, collections for both quarters, although the 
screase for the second quarter was com- 

aratively small, amounting to but P47 ,903.00. 
There was no Change in the tax on cigarettes 
this year, the emergency rate being continued, 
but the collections in the first quarter of 1915 
were light for the same reasons that apply in 
ithe case of distilled spirits. 

Collections from the tax on gasoline were 
Bee by P66,310.00 in the first quarter of 
916, than during the correspond:ng period of 
‘ast year, but for the six months of 1916, the 
‘nerease Was but P10,355.00, showing a loss 
‘or the second quarter of approximately P56,- 
Fogo.00. This could be accounted for by a 
| decrease in the tax rate of 25%, the tax being 
Poo4 per liter for 1915 and P.o0.03 per liter 
+ ior 1910. | ) 
| Inthe case of petroleum, the collections tor 
the second quarter of 1916 show a falling off 
Sof P162,191.00 aS compared with 1915. The 
increase in the collections for the first quarter 
ES was P187,909.00, while the increase for the 
esix months waS but P25,718.00. 

F The report for the six months shows a net 
increase in collections from all sources of 
P1,692,572.00. This cannot, however, be 
‘credited to any increase in actual business, 
F but is the result of increased rates of taxation 
Fand the unusual conditions affecting such 
important items as distilled spirits and 
cigarettes that have been referred to. 

F Theheavy exports for the past six months, 
iconsidered in connection with the excep- 
ftionally light imports, would suggest a large 
faccumulation of money in the Islands, the 
beneficial effects of which should soon be 
fielt by industry generally. Difficulties that 
hhave been experienced by importers promise 
soon to be abated and within the next three 
or four months a decided improvement should 
i develop in commerce, 

| The season’s export of sugar has about 
fended and a cessation may be looked for in 
hemp receipts. | 

| Favorable weather conditions will doubtless 
stimulate the production of copra, and there 
Fare products, such as maguey, rattans, and 
: various manufactured articles, including pearl 
j buttons and embroideries, that will steadily 
increase in importance and make a substantial 









| Following are the figures of exports and 
imports ior 1916 by months, from January to 
June, inclusive: 


Exports Intporis 
January Pit,902,044 P7,926,3901 
PORGEEY 65° css, ase 9,029,570 4,804,807 
[March 44. oss ees’ 12,393,236 9,206,511 
April -» - 9,006,170 6,757,355 
May x «14,874,994 7,227,622 
lune 16,630,339 7,127,760 


| The highly favorable crop reports that gave 
\promise of bumper yields in sugar and rice 
and the maintenance of a fair average produc- 
hon in the other products, have been materially 
‘modiked by more recent information from 
‘Provincial sources, From Cagayan comes 
word that heavy rains and floods, together 
with high winds, played havoc with the 
‘obacco, The rice crop of Central Luzon has 
suffered damage from similar causes while 
‘rom present imdications the sugar crop of 
Negros will fall 20 or 25 per cent under what 
Was predicted, This season’s rice crop will 
60 above the average, while it may fall below. 
“is means that the islands will have to pay 
ut for foreign rice anywhere from P7,000,000 
Ie P¥0,000,000. 


: The freight condition is, if anything, be- 
aaa rapidly more difficult. Thus in the 
‘S¢ of sugar, where large returns were 
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addition to the expoit business of the Islands, 
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expected, it is probable that the crop will little 
more than justify the cost of harvesting and 
milling on account of the great expense 
attaching to transportation. Hemp and copra 
furnish exceptions in a far from favorable 
condition. Customs returns for the month of 
January, which have just been made available, 
show an increase in exports of P1,300,000, as 
compared with last year. There was a heavy 
drop in exports of both copra and coconut oil, 
the latter due doubtless to paucity of shipping 
facilities. Hemp made a big gain, jumping 
from F3,700,000 in January, 1915, to P5,400,- 
000, for the same month this year. Exports 
of stigar also increased materiaily—from 
P321,000 to P1,512,0co. Cigars and tobacco 
showed substantial gains, and embroideries 
and hats contributed materially to the increase, 
which effected an offset to the falling off ir. 
copra and coconut o:]. In imports there was 
a net decrease of P1,436,771. A number of 
items showed an increase over January of 
19:5, among them being wheat flour, cotton 
goods, oils, silk, and liquors. The heaviest 
decreases occurred in rice, illuminating oil, 
and iron and steel, 


WOLFRAM IN BURMA 


—  — — 


In view of the great interest aroused in 
Malaya and other tin mining centres in the de- 
velopment of the Burmese wolfram industry, 
it will be interesting to note that the matter 
has assumed such practical and important 
proportions that one of the largest British 
firms dealing in this product has begun to 
move in the East, and has set up a Jaboratory 
and buying business in the Tavoy district of 
Burma, the centre of the wolfram industry in 
the East, where they are also acquiring 
concessions. | 


Important information just to hand is that 
the High Speed Steel Alloys, Ltd, composed 
of thirty-one of the biggest stee] manufacturers 
in the British Isles, and including such firms 
as Messrs. Vickers, Armstrong Whitworth, 
Cammel Laird, Balfour Ltd., Edgar Allan, 
Usborne, Jessops, etc., have now permanently 
established themselves at Tavoy, and have 
already fitted up a large laboratory in which 
highly qualified and experienced assayers are 
at work on wolfram ores. A large plant of 
machinery is on its way from England and 
electromagnetic separators of the latest de- 
signs, specially made for dealing with wolfram, 
tin-ore, and monaziie concentrates are to be 
erected immediately. The General Manager 
is Dr. William R. Jones, D. Sc., formerly 
Assistant Geologist in the Federated Malay 
States, 


The High Speed Steel Alloys, Ltd., use over 
&o per cent of the wolfram imported into the 
British Isles, and have erected large wo:ks at 
Widnes for the manufacture of pure tungsten 
metal. They have been able to produce 
tungsten of higher purity than was placed on 
the market by the Germans before the war. 
Their activities in Tavoy are not restricted to 
the buying of wolfram, but they are taking up 
large concessions with the view of working 
them systematically. It is to be hoped that 
their representative will visit the country in 
which he did a great deal of most useful 
geological work, and give further incentive 
to the prospecting of wolfram as he did for 
tin-ore. 


Commenting on the above, the Times of ma- 
laya says: A great deal remains to be done 
in Malaya to make it impossible for German 
influence, after the war is over, to procure 
tungsten ores, and now that an all-British 
Company, with unlimited resources behind it, 
has taken up the matter seriously, it is to be 
hoped that a repetition of a German monopoly 
in wolfram and scheelite will be rendered 
impossible. 
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The Bureau of Scieace of the Philippines — a5 


has issued a bulletin shows how the 
sugar mills in the inlands 
and increase profits. | bape Seat 

Muscavado sugar is the more or less impure 
product that results from the direct evapora- 








tion of cane juice, which usually has a water _ 







content of about 82 per cent. The muscav 
sugar has two per cent or more water, acct 





ing to the purity of the juice; the purer the — 


juice, the dryer it can be made on the cry 


ing boards, providing it is well treated 


throughout the process of manufacture, 

The 
decreasing year by year. As long as cen- 
tr:ifugal sugar can be purchased, muscavado 
sugar either brings a lower price or is 
unsaleable. Therefore, at most times 
muscavado sugar can be purchased at a price 
at which there is a profit in melting and 
reboiling. Any central factory, at smal 
additional expense, can use considerable 


quantities in its regular process without the — 
/ hen otherwise _ 
unoccupied, may take up the reboiling of 


use of extra fuel; or, when 


muscavado sugar as a special industry. 
The sugars obtained by the muscavado 


process vary in sugar content, as shown by — 


the polarisations, to such an extent that it is 
necessary arbitrarily to differentiate between 
them. The Bureau of Science each year fixes 
the sugar standards which shall govern during 
the year. 


In a central mill the muscavado sugar may 
be dissolved in a regular melter, which is 2 


circular tank provided with a stirrer; or m 
the absence of this machine; the sugar may 
be introduced into the defecators, eliminators, 


or other tanks containing hot juice; or in still 
other ways, for example, by allowing the clear 


hot juice from the subsiders to flow into the 
sugar suspended in a screen basket. A 
screen should be used in case to remove the por- 
tions of caramel or other foreign matter con- 
tained inthe muscavadosugar. The high-grade 
sugars may be melted and reboiled directly, 
but the low grades will require treatment with 
lime to neutralise their acidity, Therefore, 
the low grades can be remelted to best 
advantage in the defecation tanks, where they 
will receive the same treatment as fresh juice. 
This is why sugar can advantageously be 
melted in centrais in connection with their 
regular operation. The amount of sugar that 
can be melted daily will depend not only on 
the cane supply, the amount of syrup and 
molasses in storage waiting to he boiled, etc., 
but also on the factor of safety which was 
provided in the design of the boiling house. 
A small, 150-ton should be able to utilise 50 
or more piculs of muscavado sugar dail 


Gay. 
One large central factory in the Islands is 


now melting from 300 to 400 piculs daily 
without difficulty. ae 
The melting of muscavado sugar serves a 
dual purpose; (1) it creates a demand for 
muscavado sugar, which relieves the economic 
pressure on the hacenderos, and (2) it offers 


the manufacturers an opportunity to make a 


profit in melting at Httle inconvenience and 
expense. | 


Owners of centrais or of plants equipped 


with vacuum pan and centrifugal machine are 
urged to take up this new business as it is a 
profitable industry. 





CONSTRUCT 





demand for muscavado sugar is — 


The wireless station at Tsinshan, erected in 
1908 to facilitate rapid communication with the 


gun-boats patrolling the waters of-the 
for the Suppression of piracy, and which 


- 





destroyed on the outbreak of the Revolution, — As 


has been rebuilt and is now in worl 
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Duprtex CABLEWAY Buitpinc Monroe Street Bripce, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


LIDGERWOOD CABLEWAYS , 





The Lidgerwood Cabieway is a hoisting and 
conveying device operating over a single span, 
the load carriage traveling over a cable suspend- 
ed between two towers. The load may be lift- 
ed from any point, conveyed in either direc- 
tion, and lowered wherever desired along the 
line of the cableway. 

The great advantage of the cableway for 
handling material is that its operation does not 
interfere with other work being performed 
under its span, the towers being located clear 
of the work, and the cable suspended well 
above. In dam and bridge construction the 
cableway spans the river, the material can be 
carried along the cableway and deposited at 
any point of the dam wall or bridge structure 
without interfering with the operations on the 
intervening portions of the work. They have 
been installed where they have crossed railroad 
tracks, streets, etc., and have run continuously 
without any interference with trafic. The ad- 
vantages of this are obvious. 

The Lidgerwood Cableway is used in the 
construction of bridges, locks and dams, filtra- 
tion systems, and genera] concrete work; for 
tunnels, railroad cuts and open pit mine and 
quarry work; and for a variety of industrial 
purposes such as coal storage, handling cargo, 
and gathering and handling logs at mills for 
manufacturing lumber and pulp making. The 
cableway handles loads in ordinary skips, 
slings, automatic dumping skips, and auto- 
matic dumping concrete tubs. It operates both 
grab and scraper excavating buckets. 


Varieties of Cableways 


Lidgerwood Cableways are built in various 
types to meet differing requirements. They 
are built with both towers fixed: with one 
tower fixed and the other traveling radially 
about it; and with both towers traveling on 
tracks parallel to each other; also with two 
cables suspended from the one set of towers. 
They, have been installed for landing cargo 
with one tower on shore, and the other on 
floating pontoons. They have been built in 
spans exceeding 2,000 feet, and under favor- 
able conditions longer spans are entirely 
feasible. We have built numerous cableways 
carrying loads of 25 to 30 tons, and heavier 
loads where desired are practicable. The 
superiority of Lidgerwood Cableways is the 
result of the care with which each installation 
is designed and constructed. Competent 
engineers, long trained in the designing of 
cableways, are employed. Improvements are 
made as experience indicates, resulting in the 
highest efficiency. 


Cableway Engineering 


The physical conditions of cableway installa- 
tions differ greatly and the nature of the duties 
they perform is so diversified that each 
individual installation is a separate engineering 
proposition. Its location, the duty it has to 
perform, and the rdlationship of the work it 


has to do with that of the other units of equip- 
ment on the contract, demand that it be 
designed by competent and experienced 
engineers. Each cableway must be designed 
with reference to the span, the tower heights 
and locetions, the profile of the intervening 
land, and the duty it should perform. 


Lidgerwood Cableways Used in Bridge 
Building 


The illustration shows the Monroe Street 
Bridge at Spokane, Washington. Two Lidger- 
wood cableways were used upon this work. 
They were suspended between twin towers, 
the span of each being 1100 feet. Both the 
twin head and tail tower were 100 feet in 
height. They were designed to handle average 
loads of 3% to 4 tons, and occasional loads of 
5 tons. The engines had double cylinders 9” 
diameter and 10” stroke. The value of the 
cableways upon this work is shown in the 
following description of the work, by Mr. 
J. F. Greene, Assistant Engineer. The cable- 
ways not only handled the steel work forms, 
etc., in addition to the concrete used in the 
construction, but also were used in the removal 
of the steel structure which the new bridge 
replaces. 

‘* The new bridge is 790 feet long, consisting 
of five spans, four arches and a half arch with 
piers and abutments,’’ states Mr. Green. ‘‘ At 
the south end a timber trestle will serve as 


a temporary approach until the completion of — 


an extensive earth fill. This approach to be 
350 feet long and to contain about 300,000 feet 
of lumber. A riprap wall has already been 
placed as a toe for the earth slope adjoining 
the river, this wall containing 12,000 yards of 
rock, all of which was handled by the cable- 
ways from the north end of the bridge. The 
rock was carried in large wooden boxes in 
loads of 4 to 6 tons. 

| “*The bridge will have a 50 foot roadway 
with two 9 foot sidewalks with a reinforced 
concrete hand rail. The beams of the roadway 
are made of structural steel encased in 
concrete ; the slabs are of concrete, reinforced 
with wire mesh. The arch rings were designed 
to carry their loads without reinforcement, the 
lines of resistance in all cases falling within 
the middle third; a small amount of steel 
however, was placedin the rings. The removal 
of the old steel was effected by the cableways 
alone without the aid of derricks. In the 
erection of the centering under the 281 foot 
arch the steel truss was raised with both der- 
ricks and cableway, the latter being used both 
for fetching the steel members and placing in 
conjunction with the travelers. 

‘“All falsework bents were framed and 
packed at the north end of the bridge and 
erected with the cableways, the heaviest bent 
consisting of four 18” 36” long with 4” x10” 
bracing and walling. All of the concrete form 
work was raised in panels, the largest being 20 
feet by 2” sheeting with 3”x8” stubs, the 
forms being placed almost entirely with the 
cableways. The amount of concrete handled 
in a day varied with the length of the run on 
the cableway. With a lift of 100 feet at the 


mixing end, a run of 600 feet and a lift at i, 
concreting end of 100 feet and a 1% ya 
bucket, the average run was 36 yards » 
hour.’’ | 


LARGE ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN MINE PUMP 


_ The Ei Oro Mining & Railway Company, of 
ki Oro, Mexico. has installed what is said ty 
be the largest motor-driven pump equipments 
ever built for unwatering a mine. The pum, 
which was built by the Goulds Manufacturigg | 
Company, Seneca Falls, N.Y., has a capacity 





of 500 gal. per minute. The construction « 
such that the pump can be readily dismantle 
and lowered down an ordinary mine shafi, 
and’ when assembled it requires a very litt. 
head room. The pump is installed in th 
bottom of the mine and works against a heal 
of 1,300 ft. The driving motor is a 200-H?, 
three-phase, 50 cycle, 440 volt, 485-R.P.i 
Westinghouse machine, connected with double: 
reduction gearing giving the crank shaft 0 | 
the pump a speed of 35 R. P. M. | 


SEWING MACHINES IN 
SIBERIA 





Siberia offers a promising market for sewit$ | 
machines. Outside of those made in Russia’ 
by a well-known American company, tit 
greater number sold are of German origi. 
and supplies of the latter are now exhausttt. | 
The machines are bought on the basis ©! 
extended monthly payments. The follow | 
are the normal prices of these machint 
delivered, duty paid, at Omsk: Long shuttlt 
$9.12; ring shuttle, $12.36; central spoc!l, $13; 3 
vibrating, $10.09. All machines are fo *— 
made with covers, or, if without, they 4. 
$1.03 cheaper. The terms are nine montis — 
acceptance from the date of shipment, du) 
and freight to be paid by the purchaser. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS_ 


RIVERS AND HARBOURS 





Osaka Harbour Works,—The construction 
of harbour accommodation at Osaka is to be 
postponed for five years because the Osaka 
Municipality is short of money. The Home 
Office has just granted official sanction for the 
step taken, after the examination of the city’s 
‘nances: Osaka business men criticise the 
step taken by the Osaka Municipality and the 
Home Office adversely as checking the progress 
of industry and commerce in Osaka. In an 
‘oterview, the Home Office authorities said 
that the completion of harbour accommoda- 
‘ion at Osaka is not so imperative as to be 
‘acilitaed in the face of the weakness of the 
municipal finance because the port is at present 
the gate for Osaka only, trade with Europe, 
America, and China being handled by Kobe. 





Karatsu Harbour Works.—It is reported 
from Saga that the Karatsu harbour improve- 
ment works haye been approved by the 
japanese Government, The project will re- 
qure a capital of Y.1,500.000, two-thirds of 
which will be raised by public subscription. 
The sea front of Nishi-Karatsu will be reclaim- 
ed to the extent of 35,000 tsubo and a break- 
water will be constructed at a point north-west 
of Oshima Island. <A pier 280 yards long will 
also be built for the accommodation of steam- 
ers visiting the port. The proposed works wil! 
take five years to complete. 





Yokohama Insistent on Harbor Indus- 
tries—A strong note of insistence rings 
through a commtnication of the Yokohama 
City Assembly sent the Government in which 
Yokohama asks permission for the establish- 
ment of shipbuilding yards or other shore 
mdustries in the harbor. Mayor Ando 
presented the note to Dr. Ichiki, Minister of 
Home Affairs, It reads as follows: 

“It is useless to state here that the future 
prosperity of Yokohama depends upon the 
improvement gf the harbor. Thecity built the 
new Customs compound with co-operation of 
the Government, which shows the special at- 
tention we are paying to the development oi 
the port. For the industrial progress of the 
city, the mayor made u plan some time ago 
with an object of inviting industrial establish- 
ments and the municipal authorities are now 
giving special concessions to factories ¢s- 
tablished within the city’s fixed industrial 
zones. This object is undoubtedly to improve 
industrial undertakings taking the advantage 
of the harbor. 

“The city is welcoming establishment of 
industrial works and for their convenience 
May sacrifice even a small portion of the 
harbor if it does not interfere with the pros- 
perity of the port. 

When Mr. Asano, president of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, made application a few months 
ago, asking permission to reclaim the shore- 
iront of the harbor, the plan was received 
with the unanimous approval of the assembly, 
but the application was rejected by the Gov- 
‘ment harbor committee. If the port can 
not have a shipbuilding yard, its prosperity 
will be injured. With even a small portion of 
the harbor reclaimed, the prosperity of the 
city can be easily maintained by the establish- 
ment of a shipbuilding yard. As the matter 
has a close relation to the future of Yoko- 
hama, the Government. will please make a 
‘avOrable reply to the municipality.” 


Kongmoon Bunding Progresses.—The 
work on the bund near the Maritime Custom 
House, which was started the year before, has 
been completed, but the remaining 380 feet of 
the river bank between the said section of the 
bund and that of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission still await bunding, owing to the lack 
of enterprise of the few landowners who 
possess them. 





Macao Dredging and Drainage Work.— 
During the year a harbour commission has 
been engaged in ameliorating the harbour of 
Macao. A sea-going dredger has been order- 
ed and will presumably be employed in improv- 
ing the channel lieading to the entrance to 
Macao harbour. It may be recalled that in 
1911 the Macao Government entered into a 
contract with a Hongkong engineering firm to 
dredge a channel of 6,000 metres with a uni- 
form depth of 12-feet. Since then the channel 
has shoaled somewhat and at low water even 
some of the shallow-draught river steamers are 
occasionally forced to await the rising of the 
tide to enter the harbour. The construction 
of a typhoon refuge for small craft 1s also 
being undertaken between Green Island and 
Macao, where a dredger is now at work 
excavating a basin for this purpose. Having 
by the aid of the hydraulic syphon system of 
drainage practically stamped out plague in 
Macao, the authorities are now turning their 
attention to malaria, and the Jow-lying ground 
with its stagnant pools east of the city, is being 
filled in with soil from the Mongha Hill. To 
facilitate this and also further reclamation 
work in the vicinity of Green Island, a light 
railway has been constructed and 1s in opera- 
tion. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER 





Samshui Electric Plant.—The electric- 
light piant, with a capacity of about 3,000 
lights, erected at Sainam commenced tc supply 
current to Sainam and Samshui in September, 
and the quality of the light pro.ided is very 
fair. The success of this and of other small 
plants, and the greatly enhanced price of 
mineral oil, has led to other towns making 
plans for similar installations, and the erection 
of a plant at Chingyuen, on the North River, 
has been determined on. 





Wuchow Electric Company.—The Wu- 
chow Electric Light Company was reconstruct- 
edin November 1914, and early in the follow- 
ing year operations were commenced. Within 
a short time the laying of the street wires was 
completed, so that by May the inhabitants 
were able to enjoy the benehts of electric 
lighting, save during July and August, when, 
owing to the floods, almost all the street 
wires were destroyed. The installation is run 
by a suction=gas power plant, and the quality 
of the light is most excellent and has greatly 
risen in popular favour, all the leading shops, 
hotels, and flower-boats being now [it by 
electricity. For the last named the current is 
conveyed by wires from the shore to structures 
built on the roofs of the floating hotels and 
then connected up with the numerous flower- 
boats which congregate around them, giving 
quite a gay and bright appearance to the Fu 
River at night. 


Canton Expands Electric -_ 


Canton Electric Supply Company ae 
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remarkable progress during the year; the 
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monthly receipts are reported to amount 
$60,000, and new customers are continually 
presenting themselves. This increase of busi- 
ness called for additional plant; but this was 
rendered a practical impossibility by scarcit 
of freight space and the rismg f 





electrical material, all of which is manufac- 
tured outside of China. This inability to  — 
extend the works naturally limited the 
increase in earnings. 7 ioe beat poe 








New Chemical Industries of Japan—As __ 
a result of the war, many new industries have  __ 


arisen in Japan, the chief ones, according to — 
the investigations of the 


ing : 


Dye-stuffs—Aniline salt and black dye-stuffs = | 


are produced not only by dye-stuff manu- 


facturing companies under the support of the 


Government, but also by the Tokyo and Osaka _ 
Gas companies, and the Mitsui Mining Com- 


_panies. The output is now on the increase. 


Chemicals—Such chemicals as subnitrate of 


bismuth, salicylic acic, antipyrin, acetate of —_ 





calcium and formalin are now being produ 
in large quantities. ee eh os, 
Glass wares—The output of plate glass by 


the Kyushu Asahi Glass Ware Manufacturing — 


Company has been greatly increased not only 
to meet the demand at home but also to meet 
the requirement from South Pacific countries, 
Australia and France. Sete 
Celluloid—Extensions have been undertaken 
by many companies and the revival is now — 
setting in this trade. The output has been 
doubled.. Ba bee ee 
-Paper—On account of the war, imports 
from Europe to China, India and the South 
Pacific countries have totally ceased. As sub- 
stitute Japanese articles have been exported to — 





The tendency is toward an increase. 


- these countries to the amount of 4,34¢,000 yen. 


Pulp—Since the war began, the pulp manu- 


facturing industry in Japan has made a re- 
markable progress and the output is expected — 
to increase to 140,000 tons next year. The 
establishment of more new factories is ex- 
pected. | ; 
Yellow phosphorus—Yellow phosphorus is 
now produced in Japan. | 
Potassium chloride—Since the stoppage of 
foreign imports the deficiency of potassium — 
chloride has been made up by the establishment 
of a number of factories, and the supply of 


this chemical is now abundant. 





Chemical Works of Japanesé—Accordine 
Jepartment 





to the latest investigation of the Departme: | 
of Agriculture and Commerce, the total num- 


ber of factories engaged in the production of | 
chemicals in Japan is 3,225, and the number of 
operatives 93,422, the total products reaching 
Y217 »406,987. a 
The following shows chemical products of 
annual value exceeding Y500,000 (inthousands 
of yen) :-— 7 ee 
Earthen ware & Porcelain, 5,108; Enameiled 
Ware, 1,297; Lime, 2,323; Brick, 3,595; Leather 
& Refined Skin, ¢ 053 amphor and 
Camphor Oil, 3,770; Naphtha, 864; Light — 





Department of oe 
Agriculture and Commerce, being the follow- 
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Oil, 1,920; Lubricating Oil, 953; Other Vege- 
table Oils, 3,747; Rapeseed Cake, 3.897; 
Medical Materials, 1,423; Caustic Soda, 505; 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 1,579; Other Chemicals, 
5,034; Rubber and Ebonite Manufactures, 
6,183; Candle Wax, 7806; Toilet Articles, 1,307 ; 
Miscellaneous, 5.914; Japanese Paper, 7,590; 
Cement, 12,221; Coke, 3,665; Tiles, 1,008; 
Foreign Paper, 10,215; Matches, 15,241; 
Peppermint Oil, 1,079; Lamp Oil, 7,279; 
Heavy Oil, 766; Bean Oil, 1,365; Fish Oil, 


1,416; Drugs and-Medicines, 19,901 ; Sulphuric 


Acid, 1,943; Potassium Iodide, 800; Bleaching 
Powder, 787; Celluloid Manufactures, 943; 
Soaps, 4,988; Paints, 4,486: Fertilisers, 23,087. 





for More Dye Stulis,—A grant was re- 
cently given the Japan Dye Stuff Manutfac- 
turing Company ior the purchase of two dye- 
stuff manufacturing factories belonging to the 
Nihonseimi and the Osaka Gas companies. 
Manufacture was started July 17. 

From next month, yellow, pink and black 
colors will be put on the market but, as it is 
only an experimental production, it 1s small in 
quantity. ) 

Upon completion of a principal factory, each 
color will be produced to the amount of so 
kin a month. Of the three colors, the black 1s 
made by a particular manufacture, especially 
in use in Japan. New machinery from 
America is expected to arrive in September. 





Caustic Soda Exports of Japan.—Caustic 
soda is being exported in increasing quantities, 
though still under an embargo, as the Govern- 
ment is inclined to give export permits for the 
weaker varieties, now that the production at 
home has been so increased that but for the 
export of the weaker sorts the market might 
be glutted very soon. . 

_At present the goods available for export 
are produced by the Kwanto Acid and Soda 
Company and the Osaka Chemical Industry 
Company. The latter has already shipped 
200,000 Ibs. through the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
while the former has exported to a somewhat 
greater extent. The market for those pro- 
ducers at present is found in China, Russia, 
and the South Sea Islands. . 

The Tokyo Alkali Industry Company, which 
has just been promoted to produce alkaline 
compounds out of brine by a_ patented 
process, is to commence operations very 
shortly. The company has secured the patent 
right taken out by Dr. Ogawa of the Tohoku 
Imperial University and Dr. Nukada, for the 
special process of producing alkaline com- 
pounds used for industrial purposes, and 
intends inaugurating this useful branch of 
industry both in Tokyo and Okayama prefec- 
tures with a capital of 500,000 yen. 


——- - ——_ — 


Superphosphate in Japan.—An event in 
the Japanese artificial fertilizer market is the 
production of bi-superphosphate and its ship- 
ment to- British India where German goods 
alone have been on the market. The new 
factory for the production of bi-super- 
phosphate, which the Dai Nippon Artificial 
Fertilizer Company has been building for 
some time past in Osaka, has just been com- 
pleted. The producing capacity of the new 
plant is 50 tons a day maximum quantity, but 
soon it is to be enlarged. 

The goods have not been produced here 
before because in this country no strong 
fertilizers are favoured by farmers, and there 
is little demand for bi-superphosphate. Some 
time ago a representative was despatched by 
Java sugar planters to Japan to secure a re- 
gular supply of bi-superphosphate. 

Although this attempt failed, it furnished a 
strong inducement to the Dai Nippon Artificial 
Fertilizer Company to begin the manufacture 
and capture the trade which was regarded 
before the war as one of the greatest assets 
of German industrial workers. 
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Nippon Paint Company.—With only one 
competitor, whose output is less than one-fith 
as great, the Nippon Paint Company of 


Shinagawa is enjoying a prosperous trade, — 


The lone competitor is the Abe Paint Factory 
in Osaka. The Nippon Company says its pro- 
duct is up to the standard oi the best English 
paints to be had in the Ear East. The paint is 
being largely exported to China, Australia and 
India. The demand for home use is also in- 
creasing because of the absence of the import- 
ed stock. The company made a net profit of 
230,000 yen in the half yearly business term 
just passed while the net gains in the preceding 
term were only 140,000 yen. Consequently, 
the dividends to the shareholders were in- 
creased from I2'per cent to 20 per cent. 





Japan’s Importaticn of Fertiliser,—For 
1915 the imports of fertiliser greatly decreased 
compared with the usual year, as freight space 
was short and the heavy depreciation of rice 
strattened the farmers’ finances not a little. 
In 1916, importation has been still smaller, For 
the first five months the figure shows a loss of 
Y10,0c0,000 from 1914 and of Y3,040,000 from 
1915. Phosphorites and sulphate of ammonia 
fell off most. The former was only Y58o,- 
064 as against Y 4,499,009 in 1914 and the latter 
only Y39,533 as against Y7,034.160 in 1914. 
The only exception is bean cake, the importa- 
tion of which increased and reached Y20,368,- 
148 as against Y17,832.387 in 1914. 





Japanese Dye Factory.—The plant of the 
Nippon Dyestuff Company, ordered from an 
American engineering company sometime ago, 
is already en route, and the company expects 
that in October actual operations § can 
begin, The company recently approached the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Communica- 
tions Department with a request that the 
plant, which has been sent by the manufac- 
turers to Seattle overland, be landed here at 
the earliest opportunity. Meanwhile the 
company is pushing the construction of a 


' laboratory, and two factories where aniline 


and sulphuric acid will be turned out. When 
the plant arrives in October, these will be 
ready, and the supply of raw materials from 
the Government Iron Works at Yawata will 
begin. In November the products of the new 
company are expected to be placed on the 
market. For the first period the maximum 
production will be half-a-ton a day. The 
whole of the company’s works will not be 
completed before February next year. 





Japanese Dye-Stuif Factories.—Not a few 
dye-stuff manufacturing companies have been 
established last year, but, excepting the Japan 
Dye Stuff Company, dye-stuff making is not 
yet fully developed. Although such companies 
as Tokyo Gas, Osaka Gas and Osaka Seimi 
are producing dye-stuffs out of coal tar, which 
is a bye-product, yet the amount is insignifi- 
cant. The total an:ount of products, however, 
is by no means small and the black sulphuric 
dye stuffs are already over produced. Efforts 
are now being made to diminish the stocks 
by exporting it to Russia. The Japanese dye 
stuffs, in fact, are of inferior quality, those 
of superior character forming only a small 
portion of it, owing to defects in the method 
of manufacture and also to inferior materials. 

Black dyes which come under the head 
name of the so-called sulphuric dyes are made 
of chips, dust and similar things and the black 
color is of only temporary nature. Chemical 
dye-stuffs are made from coal tar, but Japan- 
es€ coal tar is much inferior to the American, 
which is higher in price. Manufacturers on a 
small scale are obliged to use the inferior 
kind by the want of means. 

For the manufacture of the “ methyl blue” 
or “methy! violet,” wood spirit is necessary, 
the supply of which is not sufficient, while 
methyl alcoho] obtained from the distillation 
of wood, is monopolized by the Naikoku drug- 
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manufacturing and other companies, there 
being no surplus for the dye stuff companies 
There is no probability of obtaining these jp 
sufficient supply until the extensions of woog 
alcohol companies are completed. 


Nippon Chemical Co.’s Progress,—‘}, 
Nippon Chemical Industry Company held apy 
ordinary general meeting of shareholders op 


_ June 20, to receive the Board’s report on the 


working of t.e company during the pag 


‘business term, The receipts of the term are 


said to be very large, as potassium chlorat, 
has sold at extraordinarily high figures due toy 
the favourable influences of the war, but the 
dividends on shares will not be increased 
proportionately, being limited to 25 per cent. 
per annum, 

The Japan Safety Match Manufacturers 
Guild on the other hand, has decided to renew 
the agreement, just expiring, to cut down 
production by 50 per cent. for another month, 
that is, from June 15 to July 15, in view of 
the precarious condition in which the chlorate 
and chemical market is placed. At a meeting 
of members in Osaka, it was stated that i 
would be advantageous to close the factories 
altogether, but the decision was modified and 
some manufacturers are to be allowed to 
continue their, operations as they have had to 
fill the orders in hand. 





Russo-Japanese Munitions Sales.—Th- 
aggregate amount of the munitions the Japanese 
Government sold to Russia since the outbreak 
of the War, according to the returns of the 
Department of Finance at the end of April, 
reached Y200,060,000, of which 77,000,G00 and 
odd yen worth remains unsettled in regard to 


_the delivery of both goods and price, The 


amount supplied from private sources to 
Kussia is estimated at Y100,000,000, 


Japan to Make Explosives.—On June 14 
the Japan Explosives Manufacturing Company 
was duly organized, the Board of Directors 
being elected along with the Auditors. A 
quarter of the stock capital was paid in and 
with the conclusion of the organization the 
actual operations were commenced, The 
presidency of the new company was given to 
Lieutenant-General Morizo Oshiage on the 
reserve list who at once took charge of the 
manufacture of explosives, ordnance, and 
other military requisites. 7 





Japan's Ammonia Plant.—The Electric 
Chemical Industry Company, which is under 
the control of the Mitsui Company, kas de- 
cided to erect two new factories in Kumamoto 


_and Manchuria for the production of sul- 


phurous ammonia (ammonium sulphate’). At 
Kumamoto a contract has been arranged with 
the Kumamoto Electricity Company for the 
supply of power, and on the strength of the 
power supply contracted for, the scheme of 
the new factory has been drawn up. At the 
new factory sulphurous ammonia is to be 
manufactured out of nitrogen from the air, 

in Manchuria the factory will be erected in 
the vicinity of Mukden, power being supplied 
by the South Manchuria Railway Company. 
At the Manchuria factory also suiphurous 
ammonia is to be manufactured from August 
next year on the same system, Thus the com- 
pany'’s yearly production of  sulphurous 
ammonia soon will be over 16,000 tons per 
annum, 





Japanese Glass Companies.—The Nippon 
Glass Company, promoted by Messrs, Kyohei 
Magoshi, Sadajiro Shima, Shosuke Watanabe, 
Genjiro Yonei, and other business men to 
manufacture bottles for brewers, was formally 
organized at the first general meeting held at 
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company’s office in June. The company 
ne a capital of 3,000,000 yen, paid up to the 
extent of 12.50 yen per share, and is operating 
‘wo bottle manufacturing plants in Tokyo and 
Osaka. The maximum production of the 
company is 25,000,000 bottles a year. 


Another us glass manufacturing company 
-alied the Far Eastern Glass Manufacturing 
Company with a capital of 1,500,000 yen isto be 
organized. The new company is to be contro!- 
ied by agroup of Osaka merchants connected 
with the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Osaka 
Iron Works, and kindred concerns. The 
maximum capacity of the new company’s 
factories is to be 40,000 cases a year, Already 
-ontracts have been arranged with many 
cotton mills, railway companies, and other 
hysiness concerns for the major portion of the 


output, 


BUILDINGS 





Foochow Y.M.C.A. and Hospital.—A new 
building for the accommodation of the 
Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association 
was completed in 1915. It stands on the left 
bank of the river, near the bridgeshead, and 
has all the improvements that such buildings 
have in America: business rooms, teaching 
andiodging accommodation, its own electrical 
plant, swimming bath, recreation rooms, etc., 
and an eficient staff, foreign and Chinese. It 
is a large red-brick and stone edifice built at 
a cost of $150,000. 

Anew hospital for women was opened, built 
at acost of $60,000, with 150 beds. It has all 
the latest fittings of a first-class hospital, and 

atraining school for nurses is attached. The 
; oochow Native Hospital increased its 
accommodation by the erection of a “Rennie 
Memorial Wing.” The late Dr. Rennie was 
honorary physician and surgeon for a 
generation. The Bank of Taiwan rebuilt its 
premises on the bund, at a cost of about 
$30,000, A factory for drying egg yolk and 
albumen started work but soon stopped. 





Amoy’s Building Activity.—There has 
been considerable building activity both on 
Amoy Island and Kulangsu. A new building 
for the Bank of Taiwan, next to the Customs 
House, has recently been completed and is a 
distinct improvement on the usual type of 
structure in this region. On Kulangsu, un- 
lortunately, there is a marked tendency 
towards overtrowding, and it is to be feared 
that in a few years’ time residence on the 
island will have lost its former charm. 





Kongmoon Building Operations.—During 
the year seven new Chinese houses were built 
a short distance away from the Custom House, 
and a large, two-storied foreign building about 
500 yards south of the Customs premises has 
just been finished by the Standard Oil 
Company, of New York, to serve as residence 
and offices for its representatives. About 30 
Chinese houses are in course of construction 
near the railway wharf, as well as a large 
school-house for the Canadian Mission inside 
the Mission’s compound. At the Kongmoon 
city the new Native Custom House is nearing 
its completion. 


INDUSTRIAL 





Kongmoon Silk Filature.—The only steam 
silk filature there, owned by a Chinese named 
Lu Chienchu, had a fairly good season, The 
daily output was about 8o catties, and the price 
ranged trom $800 to $1,200 per picul. The 
business transactions amounted to over $250,- 
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000. Most of the silk is sold to the foreign 
firms at Canton and partly reshipped to 
Japan. 

The Kongmoon Paper Factory continues to 
make good progress, and an improvement in 
the quality of the paper is noticeable in the 
year’s products. Also the Electric Light 
Company in Kongmoon town seems to have 
done good business. 


Canton Cement and Tile Factory.—The 
Canton Cement Works produced about 145,0Go 
casks of cement during the year, of which 
several thousand casks were exported to 
foreign countries and the remainder was 
divided between Hongkong and local demands. 
The turnout in 1915.is said to have increased 
10 per cent. over that of the previous year. 
Recently one and a half working hours have 
been added to the daily schedule. Since June 
the cement works have manufactured a new 
species of decorated tile, of which more than 
3,000 pieces are made each month. 


The Canton Brick Factory has enjoyed a 
profitable year consequent upon the collapse 
of numerous houses and shops during the 
flood in July; and demand has always been 
largely in excess of supply. is price has 
consequently been forced up from $85 per 
10,000 to $165 per 10,coo. The Canton Paper 
Factory has done a fairly good business during 
the year; but besides supplying the govern- 
ment departments, it sells only a small stock 
for local consumption. Owing to the Iimited 
capacity of the plant, the factory has been 
unable to make any striking progress. 


——— 


Canton Waterworks Extensions.—The 
Canton Waterworks has made further prog- 
ress during the year. To the list of water 
consumers, 1,369 houses have been added, and 
36 main and 9,678 minor pipes have been laid 
during the year. The output of water is 
537,000 gallons per day, and this quantity is 
considered sufficient to meet the public needs. 
No extension was made for supplying water 
to outlying places, except to barracks in the 
eastern suburb, After defraying all expenses, 
a net dividend of 8 per cent. was declared for 

1915. Itis probably worthy of mention that 
the Canton government, in consequence of the 
impoverished condition of the treasury, sold 
all its shares to merchants in October, and 


that in consequence the company is now ~ 


entirely under a commercial management. 





Canton Industrial Bazaar.—A noteworthy 
event was the opening, in December, of the 
Canton Local Industrial Bazaar situated on 
the Bund. Itis the first of its kind ever seen 
in Canton. Inthe face of the adverse condi- 
tions of the year and the general stagnation of 
business, it has not experienced a very profita- 
ble commencement, but it is stated to have 
good prospects for a prosperous future. 





Pakhoi Pig Production.—Pigs, for which 
these parts have long been famous, form an 
important item on the list of exports. They 
are fattened here at a comparatively small 
cost, and in Hongkong there is a constant 
demand for them. They have been exported 
in increasing quantities for some years past, 
and during 1915 some 18,500 head, valued at 
Hk, Tis. 134,945, were shipped for Hongkong. 





Shanghai Lamp Contract.—The General 
Electric Co. of China Ltd., has secured the 
contracts this year, in open tender, from the 
Municipal Councils of both the French and 
International Settlements for a year’s supply 

of Osram half watt type electric lamps for 
street lighting throughout the Settlements, 
Osram lamps are of British make in “the 
Compaty’s own factory at Hammersmith. 


Japan’ s Machinery 





that the exports of mene Pi soon ‘will igure 








prominently in Japan’s trade returns, partly __ 
because Japan’s machine-making industry has — ie 






lately achieved a striking develoy 





partly on account of the influence of the war 


on Europe’ s trade activities i in the east. 
Equipments for underwear factories inc 





ing knitting machines which have so far bi “ore BS a 





supplied either by Germany*or America 





now being supplied by Japan. on ant ae 










inters are also sent by Japan to cotton mills 
in Shanghai and elsewhere. Cotton spindies 





and looms are exported to 


British India, and the South oe a ands. 


Australasia also is sending i erie e to J \pan- 





ese machine shops. Accordingly, the 


for Japanese machines is wide enough even a | 


present, as the production has uot —_ — 3 


with the increasing demand. 





Swatow’s New Industries.—The new in- z 





dustries that have been established in 


district during the year are the Hsing ce =e 


Cotton Weaving Company, with a capitz 





the Lee Cheong—for the manufacture of so 





and a number of small Chinese factories aoe © 
ore from : 


the manufacture of iron pans 
the locality. The Electric Light . 





fof 
$200,000, two companies—the Liang Fung and = 


Swatow is now doing well, having been able 





to wipe off one-third of the losses inc 


since its establishment—now six years. The ica 
Jinricsha Company, with its 400 vehicles run- 
ning in the limited thoroughfares of Swatow, _ 





has made a profit of $10,000, A large 


theatre, capable of accommodating about 2s Oo 





spectators, was added to the already numerous 
places of amusement. The Waterworks Com- 


pany has not been able to work to its full 


capacity but is making good progress. 





industrial Progress of Swatow.—The 


American Consul in his ie on the trade 


of Swatow for 1915 writes :— 
A new cotton-weaving company, with a 


capital of $200,000 Mexican and a soap factory. 


were established. Native handloom factories, 


which manufacture a cloth known as cotton ate 
stripe, did well, as the cloth is cheap and 


durable and the output is not great enough to i 


emeet the demand locally and among 


Chinese in Siam and the Straits Settlements. 
The hand looms used in these factories were 


The resumption of 


imported from Japan. 


emigraticn to Siam, the Straits Settlements, — “g 


and the Dutch East Indies stimulated the 


export of native produce, and thus tapeoved as 


local business conditions. 





Japan’s Factory Law Hits eee ie jue 


connection with the promulgation of the. te 


Regulations for the enforcement of — 


Factory Law, the Department of Agriculture - 
and Commerce has announced that the number 
of factories and workmen which the — See 


Law covers are as follows: 


No. of 
factories Workpeop 





Dyeing and weaving 











There are besides 47.507 ‘ice manual } Se 


laborers, and 21,751 female manual 2 
in Japan. The factery workpeople, accordin 
to sex may he classified as follows: 
| | Male, . 
Dyeing and expen. 2 one 260 ons 81,106 7 
Machinery © sss... ssc cscasean nes 94171 Aye 
Chemical Obs Ce C88 OHe Cee Coe COE Bee One | 75 3 poe 


No. of 


67587 
“Borg 


FACTOTIES coo ncessvecsesceee 13,240 
Machinery factories ». 3,134 Ba: 
Chemical factories ..... 3,225 93,423 
Food and drinks ie 
FACEOTICSs..eceece...seseee 5, OBS 77,645 =: 
Miscellaneous factories 6,130 101,479 
Special factories «.. +++ 120 O55 =: 





200 
Food and drinks «+++... 64,621 12,984 
Miscellaneous .e-sccsecscesssese 71 148 30,331 
Special ccs sce vee sec ceveesccscsseereee 5284 268 


. 2 ee 


Total... ene cee 004 O88 065 O68 648 oHe ces 383,057 564,308 
They are also classified according to age as 


follows: —_ 

Male. Female. 
Under 12 years Of age... 1,039 2,012 
FTA eccce nes tavdnvsevcsseeviccses  O,247- 37.762 
IG aio vsccke SeSetinciectees octace: (P4047 7 OL,527 
A secackerecqtasetheverionisadie! SOF “SGT O24 
PONE DG os dtesestxitege sos cbiequsent: 202,927 259.002 


Three hundred and ninety-nine factories in 
Yokohama and Kanagawa prefecture were 
affected September I by the new factory 
regulations. The children who may be 
employed under the age of to years is limited 
to 32 factories. The details which must be 
changed include the limit of working hours, 
the restriction of holidays and resting hours, 
the method of relief work for workmen, the 
saving system of workmen, and the restriction 
of employing children Io years of age. The 
hours of Jaborers are twelve hours a day, but 
they May be extended to fourteen hours in 
silk weaving and knitting factories. 





U. S. Lun.ber to Orient.—Pacific Coast 
export lumber shipments for June totaled 
22,513,387 feet, not including parcel shipments, 
according to figures issued by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Fir figured in this to the extent of 18,026,135 
feet and redwood 4,487,252 feet. In normal 
times with easy delivery at average rates, fir 
exports for June would average better than 
67.000,000 feet. 

The distribution of the June export cargoes 
as announced by the West Coast Association 
follows: United Kingdom. 6.907,202 feet: 
Australia, 7.853.270 feet: West Coast South 
America, 3,852,992 feet : China, 1,811,375 feet: 
Japan. 734.354 feet; Mexico, 441.504 feet; 
New Zealand, 625,585 feet; South Sea Islands, 
239,659 feet; Sweden, 47,446 feet. Total, 
22,513,387 feet. 





Hongkong Needs Carbonic Acid Gas.— 
Before the outbreak of the present European 
war practically all of the carbonic acid gas 
used in Hongkong, other than that produced 
locally by a manufactucer of aerated waters, 


was imported from Germany, and since then - 


dealers have fortunately been able to replenish 
their stocks from Manila. This latter source, 
however, has temporarily failed, and many 
inquiries for American gas are now being 
received by the Hongkong Consulate General, 
The local demand approximates too cylinders 
a year—a trade not large in itself, but import- 
ant as opening up another line of American 
products in Hongkong. 





Japan Woolens for Russia.—The Clothing 
Depot of the Imperial Japanese Army, upon 
receipt of an order from Russia for 3,000,000 
yards of woolen cloth for military use valued 
at Y20.000,000, summoned some manufactur- 
ers of Osaka to Tokyo to confer with them. 
The manufacturers offered to execute the 
order to the extent of 2,500,000 yards for 
delivery by May next year. 





U. S. Autos in Singapore.—Judging from 
the number of locally registered cars in 
Singapore, taken from a list published a few 
months ago, more money has been expended by 
Singapore people on the purchase of British 
cars than on foreign cars. There were && 
Fords, 69 Wolseleys, 47 Hupmobiles, 31 Stars 
22 Daimlers, 22 Overlands, 21 Napiers, 20 
B.S.A., 14 Rovers,, 13 Arrol Johnstons, 12 
Vulcans, and a number of other makes mostly 
running to single figures only. 

But the continual inflow of American cars 
and the cessation of imports from England 
will make a considerable difference in these 
figures by the end of the current year. 
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Japan’s Cotton Mili Industry.—The 
spinning mill industry is the most prominent 
of the industries of Japan. The number of 
spinning mill companies is now thirty-six 
with a total capital invested of over 86,000,000 
yen. The number of spindles at work, accord- 
ing to the investigation made at the middle 
of June, was 2,763,000. The workmen employ- 
ed in the mills number 23,590 males and 
99,760 females, a total of 123,350. The output 
of yarns averages 160,000 bales a month. 

Compared with conditions in 1906, ten 
years ago, there has been striking progress 
made, as may be seen from the following 


table :— 
First half First half 
of 1906 of 1916 
. Yen Yen 

Nuinber of companies 48 36 
Paid-up capital ......... 50,932,238 86,011,677 
Number of spindles... 1,483,407 2,763,000 

Number of workmen 
and workwomen ... 79,881 123,350 
Bales Bales 
Monthly output ........ 3 85,000 160,000 


It will be observed that the number of 
spindles and the output have been doubled in 
ten years. The number of laborers has not 
made a corresponding increase, and this shows 
the increasing efficiency of the labor. The 
striking feature is that the number of com- 
panies has decreased from 48 to 36 and this 
shows the tendency toward amalgamation. 

One thing which cannot be overlooked is 
that there is a strong tendency toward the 
increase of spindles and capital by various 
mills, and it is expected that at the end of 
this year there will be a further remarkable 
increase in these respects. It is planned that 
the number of spindles shall reach 900,000 by 
the end of the year, but since the importation 
of machinery is now difficult, it will probably 
be a year before those plans can be completed. 

From a world viewpoint, Japan’s spinning 
mill industry is still insignificant. The num- 
ber of spindles at work last year was 138,917,- 
969, and Japan’s share was only a little over 
2 per cent. Compared with the figures for 
England, which are about 57,000,000 spindles, 
Japan uses only about 5 per cent as many. 
This state of things is disheartening in some 
ways but in others it creates an impression that 
there is much room for progress, and it is a 
fact that the mill men are bent upon increasing 
their plants. Japanese manufacturers must 
look for a more promising field as an outlet 
for the goods produced, All mill men are 


- agreed that Japan has to sell more to China 


and other countries jn the South. The 
following is the list of exports of cotton yarns 
in the first half of this year to various destina- 


tions compared with those in the first of 1906: ° 








First half First half 
of 1906 of 1916 
en Yen 
CHinNa srcsscsseceeee 2,517,000 6,923,000 
Kwantung leased 
*COPEIEOLY: vs cece — 144,000 
CHOS€N.wssceeseeeeess 205,000 198,c00 
Hongkong «........ 132,000 661,000 
LBL”, Cy MRS peers 10,0C0 214,000 
Philippines ......... 119,000 33,000 
Sid 2,000 22,000 
Total... css» 3,078,000 8,197,000 


The exports to China have been more than 
doubled in ten years, the exports to Hongkong 
have become five times as large and to India 
twenty times as large as ten years ago. 





Paper Industry of Japan,—Three leading 
business men, Baron Shibusawa, Mr. H. 
Ogawa, and Mr. K. Makoshi are promoting 
a paper mill project for the Hokkaido. The 
new company will be styled the Kushiro 
Paper Manufacturing Company, of Toritori. 
Hokkaido, and will instal paper making 
machines made in Japan which will be com- 
pleted by June, 1918. A water power station 
is planned hy the company at Lake Oakan to 
drivé the mill. The capital of the new 
concern will be Y5,000,000 and it is proposed 
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to produce 2,500,000 Ibs. of Chinese paper , 
month and common news. Three 116-ing, 
machines will be used, with Ogawa cylinders 

During the last few months great quantities 
of pulp were imported into Japan. As the bes 
season is approaching prices are stiffening 
Fine unbleached sulphur pulp, which has beep 
as low as 3 sen 2 rin is now quoted at 16 gep 
the Ib. Foreign quotations are high, unbleach. 
ed fine grades quoted at 13-14 sen free x 
Yokohama. 

The Jiji states that the Oji and Fuji Pape, 
Mills and the Nagai Shoten have been j, 
negotiation with Russian traders for the sale 
of various qualities of foreign paper. The 
quantity required by the Russians is stated to 
be 25 million Ibs. and the value Y4,000,009 
At one time an agreement seemed likely, by 
the terms of payment offered by the Russians 
are not acceptable. 





Chinese Paper Mill for Harbin.—as, 
enterprising Chinese merchant. Mr. Wu, of 
Harbin, believing that the establishment of » 
paper mill there would stop the import of 
foreign paper, which runs up to a considerable 
amount annually, has organized a company on 
a capital of S. Y100.000, to engage in the 
manufacture of paper for journalistic and 
Government use. The necessary machinery 
has been bought in Shanghai. It is said that 
the Company has secured the exclusive con. 
cession for manufacturing paper for a term 
of ten years. 





Japanese Paper to Australia.—It was 
recently reported that two leading newspaper 
houses in Australia had placed an order with 
Japanese mills for a large amount of printing 
paper. Now it is learned that the Fuji Paper 
Mill has signed 4 contract for shipment of 250 
tons, or 560,000 pounds. The amount is not 
large, but it is noteworthy that it is the first 
instance that Japanese printing paper has 
been ordered from Australia. The price is 
said to be far higher than the quotations in 
the home market. Negotiations are being 
made for subsequent shipment of 200 tons a 
month for five months, beginning in October. 





Japanese Matches Sold in America— 
The war has made the prospect for Japanese 
matches in the United States better. The 
consumption in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, has for years been 
divided between the products of the Diamond 
Company, more than 4o per cent; the Swedish 
and Norwegian matches, over 40 per cent, 
and Japanese goods, a little over 10 per cent. 
Since the war began, however, the supply of 
Swedish and Norwegian matches has practical- 
ly been stopped, and American and Japanese 
goods alone are now being consumed, 
American and Japanese matches filled the gap 
in the proportion of 25 per cent to the 
Diamond Match Co. and 75 per cent to the 
Japanese. It is reported that the Diamond 
Match Company is now contemplating placing 
plants in China where the cheaper materials 
can be had and where wages are low, so that 
the company may not only command a large 
market in China, but also supply the cheaper 
goods to the United States if possible. 





General Electric Sues Japanese Co.— 
Secking protection for its patent on a certain 
type of tungsten lamp and damages to the 
extent of 100,000 yen, the General Electric 
Company of New York, represented by Mr. 
1. R. Geary of Yokohama, has filed suit in the 
Tokyo District Court against the Nippon 
Electric Lamp Company. 

The General Electric ‘alleges that the Nippon 
Company has infringed its patent on a type of 
tungsten lamp, invented by one of the com- 
pany’s employees and registered in Japat. 
Recently, it is alleged, the defendant company 
has been manufacturing and selling lamps 
similiar’ to the General Electric Company's 
tungsten Jamp without the consent of the 
plaintiff, 


